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ariff Unit Again 
ules Against Curb 
in Potash Imports 


Unanimous Decision 
Handed Down on France, 
West Germany Imports 


WASHINGTON—The US. Tariff 
ommission in a unanimous opinion, 
as ruled that imports of muriate of 
otash from western Germany and 
rance into the U.S. were not being 
old at prices representing less than 
air value and consequently were not 
contravention of the provisions of 
e Anti-Dumping Act of 1921. 


Following the delivery of this 
opinion the U.S. Treasury Dept. 
halted further withholding of ap- 
praisement of entries of muriate 
of potash from those sources and 
instructed the treasury customs 
agents to process entries of that 
commodity without question as to 
the dumping issue. 


mm This stand by the tariff commis- 
mesion was of little surprise to the trade 
mesince the commission had previous- 
my cleared East German potash of 
msimilar conditions referred to it by 
he Treasury Dept. (See page 1 of 
he March 7 issue of Croplife.) 

On the basis of complaints received 
by the Treasury Dept. it previously 
meprdered its customs inspectors to 
mevithhold appraisment of entries of 
mepotash from East Germany, western 
ermany and France on the ground 
hat the sales prices in the U.S. did 

(Continued on page 17) 


Localized Damage 
By Chinch Bugs 
Forecast by USDA 


WASHINGTON—Chinch bugs are 
expected to be no more of a problem 
in some central states this year than 
they were in 1954, according to U.S. 
Department of Agriculture survey re- 
sults released March 4. Farmer con- 
trol efforts last year held damage to 
a minimum. 

Surveys, cooperative among state 
and Agricultural Research Service 
agencies, were made last fall after 
the insects had taken cover for the 
winter. 

These insects, which caused corn 
and sorghum damage only in localized 
areas last year, will probably be 
troublesome in much the same areas 
this year. Scattered, locally severe, 
or very severe infestations may be 
expected in northeastern Arkansas, 
east central Illinois, east central 
Kansas, northern Missouri, and north- 
eastern Oklahoma. Elsewhere in 
those states and in Indiana and Ne- 
braska, forecasted populations range 
from non-economic to threatening. 


Vietnam, Pakistan 
Get FOA Authorizations 


WASHINGTON — Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration recently an- 
nounced a $250,000 nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer authorization for Vietnam and 
a $165,000 pesticide authorization for 
Pakistan. 

Source of the Vietnam procure- 
ment is world wide and the ending 
delivery date is next Aug. 31. The 
U.S. and possessions are listed as 
source for the Pakistan procurement. 


COLUMBIA, MO. — A complete 
Ndown on agricultural chemical 
Commendations for 1955 was given 
lissouri aerial applicators at the 
cond Annual Aerial Applicators 
phort Course held at the University 
Missouri on March 1-2. 

More than 100 applicators, chem- 
cal firm representatives, equipment 
Healers, and other visitors attended 
€ event, sponsored by the univer- 
ty’s College of Agriculture. 

Perhaps the most forceful speaker 
® appear on the program was John 
Neace, Manager, Marsh Aviation 
am’: Phoenix, Ariz., who talked to the 
im:Picators at the morning session 
arch 1, His subject was “What's 


Opportunities for Expanded 
Business Stressed at Missouri 
Aerial Applicators Meeting 


Wrong With Agricultural Aviation 
and What Are You Doing About It?” 


“Agricultural aviation is now a 
big business,” Mr. Neace told those 
in attendance, “and as aerial appli- 


cators, we have to recognize what . 


is wrong with our methods and 
practices.” 


Included in the advice he gave the 
applicators in his talk was that they 
should quit cutting each other’s 
throats for existing business and go 
out and get new business—plenty 
being available, he pointed out. Also, 
he advised the applicators to organize 

(Continued on page 5) 


for Extensive Industry Educational 
Stressed Spring Meeting NAC 


ST. LOUIS — A renewed emphasis on the education of the public, 
the basic pesticide industry itself and its distributors and dealers was 
urged during a fresh, frank and realistic industry self-appraisal at the 
March 7-9 meeting of the National Agricultural Chemicals Assn., held 


at the Chase Hotel here. 


This note was sounded by W. W. Allen, Dow Chemical Co., 
president of the association, who declared that “no manufacturer, on 
the grounds that he is small, or late to enter the field or just because 
he has no inclination in that direction, can excuse himself from a share 


in this responsibility.” 


Another speaker, John L. Gillis, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 


@ 
MORE NAC STORIES 
Herbicide Panel 


NAC convention panel sees con- 
tinued growth in herbicide use— 
Page 20. 


Soil Insecticide Panel 


Group of experts forecasts bright 
future for soil insecticides— 
Page 21. 


New Light Is Shed 
On Miller Bill in 


Panel Discussion 


ST. LOUIS—Advice to the pesti- 
cide industry regarding its submitting 
petitions for residue tolerances on 
crops, was offered at the March 9 
meeting of the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn. here. This session, 
marking the end of the 1955 spring 
meeting, comprised a panel of experts 
representing the industry and gov- 
ernment. Lea S. Hitchner, NAC Assn. 
executive secretary, acted as moder 
ator of the panel. 


Comprising four members in ad- 
dition to Mr. Hitchner, the panel 
answered numerous questions from 
the floor and presented further in- 
formation on the Miller Amend- 
ment. Panel members were: Jo- 
seph A. Noone, NAC Assn. tech- 
nical adviser; W. B. Rankin, as- 
sistant to the Commissioner of the 
Food & Drug Administration; Dr. 
W. G. Reed, Head of the Pesti- 
cide Regulation Section of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and John 
D. Conner, Washington, D.C., NAC 
Assn. Counsel. 


In leading off the discussion, Mr. 
Rankin said that the FDA is ex- 
pecting to receive a great number of 
petitions for tolerances before the 
deadline of July 22, 1955. Additional 
personnel will be assigned to handle 
this expected influx of work, he said, 
and although the job is expected to 
be a “monumental task,” it will be 
taken care of as fast as possible. 

“We will make every effort to re- 
view petitions promptly and reply 
to all questions without delay,” he 

(Continued on page 4) 


Louis, put it this way: “Perhaps the 
first step is to assert our responsi- 
bility to do our own selling job, to 
do a good selling job and to get paid 
for doing it.” 


Between them, Mr. Allen and 
Mr. Gillis hit upon a keynote of 
the first day’s session—that the job 
of telling the public about the 
value of the industry and its prod- 
ucts and of shoring up responsible 
selling from the basic manufacturer 
through to the dealer is one part 
work and one part opportunity for 
sound and stable growth. 


Appearing with them on the ros- 
trum the first day to get the conven- 
tion off to a fast start were Fred 
Heinkel, president of the Missouri 
Farmers Assn., Inc., Columbia, Mo., 
and Donald A, Wilbur, Dept. of En- 
tomology, Kansas State College. 

This lively pace was continued on 
the final two days, when the program 
centered around three panel discus- 
sions on “Better Farming with Herbi- 
cides,” “Better Farming with Soil 
and a “Miller Bill Work- 
s op.” 

Lea S. Hitchner, executive secre- 
tary of NAC, addressed the members 
the morning of March 8. 

Attendance at the convention was 
about 300, and most were on hand to 
hear True D. Morse, undersecretary 
of agriculture, the principal speaker 
at the March 8 luncheon-banquet. 

Mr. Allen, who was introduced by 
C. P. Zorsch, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis, chairman of the convention 
Program Committee, declared that 
he was “proud of our past and opti- 
mistic about the future,” but that 
he wanted to “stick to the realities 
of everyday business as we know it, 
pinpointing things that we must do 
to insure the growth we all know is 
possible.” 


In putting a finger on “the basic 
necessity for education of the pub- 
(Continued on page 17) 
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Northern California 
Chemical Firms Spend 
$11 Million for Expansion 


SAN FRANCISCO — Chemical 
manufacturing concerns in Northern 
California invested almost $11 million 
during 1954 in new plants or im- 
provements and expansions in exist- 
ing plants. 

This was the estimate made last 
week by the industrial department 
of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce. The figure represented 14 
“new firms” which spent a total of 
$2,380,000 and 25 additions or im- 
provements by existing firms, repre- 
senting an expenditure of $8,496,000, 
or a grand total of $10,876,000. 

The amount invested exclusively 
for the manufacture of agricultural 
chemicals was not revealed, but at 
least eight firms were named as be- 
ing interested principally in the pro- 
duction of such chemicals. 

The eight firms stressing their 


service to agriculture include Brulin 
and Company, Inc., of Oakland; Cali- 
fornia Spray Chemical Corp., of San 
Jose; Klix Chemical Co., Inc., of 
South San Francisco; Magic Seal In- 
dustries of Oakland; the Moyer 
Chemical Co. of San Jose; the Pa- 
cific Chemical and Fertilizer Co. of 
Alameda; the Reade Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., of Stockton; and Yates and 
Smart Paint Co., Inc., of Oakland. 


CHEMICAL EMPLOYMENT 


SAN FRANCISCO — The number 
of wage and salary workers em- 
ployed in the manufacture of agri- 
cultural and other types of chemicals 
in California fell between 1953 and 
1954 by an average of 1,100. From 
a total of 35,800 employed each 
month during the earlier year, the 
average number of workers amount- 
ed to 34,700 each month of the year 
recently ended, according to reports 
of the Division of Labor Statistics 
and Research of the California State 
Department of Industrial Relations. 


California Produces 


Record Farm Crop 


SAN FRANCISCO — California 
farmers produced a record farm crop 
during 1954, according to George A. 
Scott, chief of the Crop and Live- 
stock Reporting Service. Reporting 
to the State Board of Agriculture, 
Mr. Scott said that farmers produced 
a yield of 27,300,000 tons of all prin- 
cipal crops during the year, and that 
this was 4% greater than the pre- 
vious year, a record up to that time. 

The state continued to lead the 
nation in the combined value of 
all crops produced. Total value dur- 
ing the record production year was 
estimated at $1,623,010,000, accord- 
ing to Mr. Scott. 

The reporting service chief said 
that field crops accounted for nearly 
60% of the grand total, a 10% in- 
crease over 1953. Fruit and nut pro- 
duction was down by an estimated 
11% from the previous year, 


“TREES 
ARE A CROP” 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY General Offices: Wellsburg, W. Va. 


Plants in Wellsburg, W.Va., Pine Bluff, Ark. and Charlotte, N.C. 


, OW Hammond?” Representatives in the following cities: New York, N. Y., Chicago, Ill, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Kansas City, Mo., Cleveland, Ohio, Atlanta, Ga., Wash- 
_ ington, D.C., Dallas, Texas, Charlotte, N. C., Ligonier, Pa., Bluefield, Va. 


pli Wall bags, make 


when you need them. 


WELLSBURG, W.VA. 


Efficient 


Plants provide fast, 


dependable service on 


You can depend on Hammond to provide attractively printed 
Multi-Wall bags that will display your brands to best ad- 
vantage and made to your exact specifications . . . delivered 


Our experience and “know how” are always available to 
assist you in solving every packaging problem. ‘Make it a 
habit to depend on Hammond.” 


G. H. Weldon 


G. H. Weldon to Head 
Insecticide Sales in 
West for Velsicol 


CHICAGO — The appointment @asis on 
G. H. Weldon as manager of insectfle major 
cide sales, Western Division, has beagpn facili 
announced by J. F. Kirk, vice presffeted thi 
dent and director of sales for VelsM™A divid 
col Corp. Mr. Weldon will make hifclared 1 
headquarters at the Velsicol officdlmmon 
in Berkeley, Cal. yable o 

Mr. Weldon joined Velsicol in 194Mjders o 
as a regional sales representative 
the West. He holds degrees in enti yment ° 
mology from Oregon State CollegM 1954. 
and Michigan State College. In hi Cacia 
new position, he will be responsib 
for coordinating Velsicol’s sales a 
tivities pertaining to insecticides 
the nine western states. 


White-Fringed Beetle 
Control Plan Mapped 


TRENTON, N.J.—Control mea rti 
ures aimed at eradicating the whit arrin 
fringed beetle, which was discover@i Hec 
in the Vineland area last Novembe 
are to be inaugurated, according ousto 
a report by Frank A. Soraci, ent 
mology chief of the New Jersey D EV. E] 
partment of Agriculture. prtin 

The area will be treated with a sq@me Hous 
insecticide under a joint 
program. The infestation is containgg™°4 
in about 45 acres, but 350 acres wig'”<!) \ 
be treated. Mr. Wi 


pnnady, 
Anhydrous Plant 


meral 1 
ack Le: 

ROCKPORT, MO. — Archie Cagj™ Was 
penter, Jr., manager of the Atchis@p”d Alk 
County Cooperative Assn., has agpemical 
nounced that an anhydrous ammoniF 


distribution plant will be erected neqy*“* 
here emicals 
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SPENCER MEDAL—A new 4w? 
of the American Chemical Socié 
will honor Charles F. Spencer, Ka 
sas industrialist who died in 194 
Charles F. Spencer was the father 
Kenneth Spencer, president of 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas Ci 
The award, which includes an hon? 
arium of $500, will be made annual 
for work done in education, 
or industry in behalf of agriculturg#th qj; 
or food chemistry. The first aw nts a 
will be made this fall. Petings 
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C Earnings, 
et Sales Show 


creases in 1954 


MnEW YORK — Net earnings of 
Smmercial Solvents Corp. for 1954 
Mere $2,668,342, equal to $1.01 per 
rc of common stock, according to 
report from A. R. Bergen, secre- 
- Net sales were $51,608,349 
d dividends of $2,636,878, or $1 per 
are, were paid on common stock 
ing 1954. Both net earnings and 
t sales showed increases over those 
1953. 

The proportion of sales and earn- 
ngs from petrochemical products 
mtinued to increase throughout 
ne year, reflecting full production 
rom expanded nitrogen and me- 
hanol production facilities. CSC 
jded agua ammonia to its line of 
trogen bearing plant foods dur- 
ng the year. 


Industrial chemicals unit sales vol- 
e advanced in all major areas. 
les of nitroparaffins continued 
isk throughout the year with em- 
asis on market development for 
e major expansion of NP produc- 
bn facilities scheduled to be com- 
pted this year. 

A dividend of 25¢ per share was 
clared March 1 on the outstanding 
mmon stock of the corporation, 
yable on March 31, 1955, to stock- 
ders of record at the close of 
iness on March 9, 1955. Previous 
yment was 25¢ per share on Dec. 

1954. 
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artin F. Wilkerson 
>» Head Diamond 
ouston Sales Office 


EVELAND — Appointment of 
artin F, Wilkerson as manager of 
e Houston, Texas branch sales 


nced here March 2 by W. H. Mc- 
nnell, vice president, sales. 


Mr. Wilkerson succeeds John W. 
Pnnady, who recently was made 
neral manager of the Diamond 
ack Leaf Co., Richmond, Va. The 
m was organized jointly by Dia- 
bnd Alkali Co. and Virginia-Carolina 
lemical Corp. to take over the man- 
acture and merchandising of the 
ack Leaf brand of agricultural 
emicals and pest control products. 
ee page 1 of the Feb. 28 Croplife.) 


Mr. Wilkerson comes to his new 
st from Memphis, Tenn., where he 
femmes been a member of Diamond’s 
mum es staff since June, 1948. A native 
Tennessee, he graduated from the 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
th a B.S. degree in business ad- 
nstration majoring in industrial 
gineering. A World War II vet- 
an, he saw service in the European 


eater with the U.S. Army. Corps 
Engineers. 
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ough Appoints 
ervice Representatives 
LIBERTYVILLE, ILL.—The Frank 
‘Hough Co. here, manufacturer of 
byloader tractor-shovels and trac- 
a has appointed resident factory 
vice representatives in five cities 
establish closer contact with the 
"vice departments of its distribu- 
's In surrounding territories. 
io men will keep Hough Dis- 
> ors fully informed of the latest 
,.cevelopments on the Pay- 
jon, resear@eder line, conduct service meetings 
distributors’ service depart- 
first awiPnts and preventive maintenance 
tings for customers’ personnel. 
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Atlas Powder to 


Continue Scholarships 


WILMINGTON — Atlas Powder 
Co. will award eight $1,000 col- 
lege scholarships again this year, 
Ralph K. Gottshall, president, has 
announced. The grants will go to 
students who will be seniors during 
the 1955-56 college year, majoring in 
chemistry or any branch of engineer- 
ing. 

Last year, the first year that the 
scholarships were offered, over 160 
applicants were screened before the 
eight winners were selected. 

The program, in which 38 colleges 
and universities have been invited to 
participate this year will be admin- 
istered by the Atlas committee on 
scholarships, headed by Dr. Thomas 
Kennedy, the company’s director of 
industrial and public relations. 

The grants will be used to pay 
tuition, board, travel and other senior 
year costs, as approved by the stu- 


dent’s college. Winners of the awards 
will be announced May 15. 

Successful candidates also will have 
a chance to gain practical experience 
by summer work between their junior 
and senior years, either in one of 
Atlas’ 12 plants and three research 
laboratories or with an Atlas tech- 
nical field representative. 

Pay for summer work will be in 
addition to the $1,000 scholarship. 


Missouri Tonnage 


COLUMBIA, MO.— Missouri fer- 
tilizer shipments in 1954 totaled 771,- 
375 tons, according to a report from 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 

This is an increase from the 1953 
total of 763,276 tons. The 1954 total 
included 517,244 tons of mixed fer- 
tilizer with an average composition 
of 7.30-14.42-10.80. The average com- 
position of 458,042 tons of mixed 
fertilizer in 1953 was 6.40-14.88-10.16. 
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Net Farm Income 
Shows Decline of 
10% in 1954 


WASHINGTON—F arm net income 
in 1954 is estimated at $12 billion by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
a drop of 10% from 1953. 

This decline reflected lower prices 
received by farmers, plus only a small 
reduction in farm expenses. 

This report fails to consider inven- 
tory position comparatively. The offi- 
cial USDA statement says that if in- 
ventory changes were included the 
next income decline would have been 
only slightly over 1%. Much of 1953 
farm income represented inventory 
liquidation of corn and hogs, whereas 
in 1954 farmers started re-building in- 
ventory. 

On the production cost side USDA 
reports that while those factors gen- 
erally remained high there were 
small declines in fertilizer bills. 


CASH THE BIG DEMAND FOR 
THIS AMAZING NEW FLY BAIT! 
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BY 


The amazing kill power of Pittsburgh Dipterex-199 is con- 
firmed by this test comparison with a leading fly chemical. 


COAL CHEMICALS * AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS ¢ FINE CHEMICALS 


Dead flies littered the floor of this barn after 
a single application of Pittsburgh Dipterex-199. 
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It’s sensational! This revolutionary new fly-killing bait will 
outsell any fly-killer you’ve ever handled because it’s so amaz- 
ingly effective—so easy and economical to use. There’s nothing 
like it on the market because Pittsburgh Dipterex-199 contains 
L-13/59, the new “miracle” fly killer discovery. Just look at 
these actual reports from users: 

“982% kill in calf barn” .. . “Flies accumulated in piles up to 
one-half inch deep in 48 hours” . . . “Results were amazing!” 

We’re backing your sales of Pittsburgh Dipterex-199 with a 
complete advertising and sales promotion program. So don’t 
miss out on this once-in-a-lifetime opportunity! Order your 
supply of Pittsburgh Dipterex-199 while there’s still time to 
reap the big profits from this fast-selling item. 
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Chemical Enterprises 
Names Regional, 


Development Managers 


NEW YORK — Chemical Enter- 
prises, Inc., distributor of anhydrous 
ammonia and agricultural chemicals, 
has announced the appointment of 
Virgil Rule as regional manager of 
the company’s operations in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, and L. Wayne Coch- 
ran as development manager. 

Mr. Rule has been active in the 
agricultural chemicals industry since 
1947 and was formerly president and 

.manager of the Greenville (Miss.) 
Liquid Fertilizer Co. He was one of 
the organizers of the Anhydrous 
Ammonia Institute, served as its pres- 
ident in 1952, and is a member of the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Cochran, prior to joining Chem- 
ical Enterprises, was a research as- 
sociate at Scudder, Stevens and 
Clark, investment counsel, where he 


specialized in the field of agricultural 
chemicals. He was previously an agri- 
cultural economist in the Production 
and Marketing Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
was with the Giannini Foundation. 
Mr. Rule will be in charge of 
operations in Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho, with headquarters at 
Walla Walla, Wash. Mr. Cochran will 
be responsible for Chemical Enter- 
prises’ program of providing new 
products and methods of handling 
agricultural materials and equipment. 


SOIL PAYMENTS 


WASHINGTON — The House of 
Representatives has voted to remove 
curbs on eligibility of farmers to re- 
ceive soil conservation payments 
when they fail to comply with gov- 
ernment acreage allotments on basic 
farm crops. This legislation, which 
has the support of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, awaits Senate 
action. 


MILLER BILL PANEL 


(Continued from page 1) 


promised, and concluded his introduc- 
tory remarks with the observation 
that “I believe all of us will continue 
to be in business after July 22.” 


Dr. Reed urged the pesticide 
manufacturing industry to submit 
as much data as possible in con- 
nection with petitions for the set- 
ting of tolerances. He reported 
that the pesticide regulatory body 
in Washington has studied the new 
law thoroughly and is prepared to 
apply this knowledge to the best 
advantage. He said that a work- 
able rule has been evolved and 
added that the group has attempt- 
ed to avoid setting up any re- 
quirements that are not entirely 
necessary. He said that a consid- 
erable number of basic chemicals 
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the proven formulation for 
alfalfa weevil control 


CLIP THIS COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 


Velsicol Corp. 
330 East Grand Avenue Dept. CL-3 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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mation on the KILL ALFALFA WEEVIL 
campaign. 
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Division of Arvey Corporation 

: General Offices and Laboratories _ 330 East Grand Ave., Chicago Il, Ill. 
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Hard hitting two color ads tell alfalfa growers about 
HEPTACHLOR’S economy...efficiency...and 
ease of use in PROVEN CONTROL OF ALFALFA 
WEEVILS. Tie in for greater profits . .. use the KILL 
WEEVIL campaign material available to all formu- 
lators for dealers. Don’t delay, send coupon, today! 


ottive 
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are already registered, but 


more have yet to be submitted. 
Mr. Noone emphasized that th peparate 
new legislation will practically elim; Amont 
nate any possible danger of food poll” provi 
ing contaminated from improper 
of pesticides. He said that the Mille a se 


Amendment, which hhas had the a¢ 


tive support of pesticide manufac 
turers, will prevent all possible haz 


hat thi 
he time 


ards to consumers. 
The NAC spokesman stressed tha a is 


pesticide manufacturers, throug} 


their trade association, had workeg 
closely with government officials ang ing he 
congressional leaders to develop thi raprovir 


law to give a maximum of prote 
tion to consumers. He added tha 
this, in effect, merely formalizeq 
consideration for public health whic 
the pesticide industry was alread 
observing. 
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“This new milestone in consum- 
er protection requires compliance 
by farmers using pesticides on farm 
products shipped in interstate com- 
merce, as well as by pesticide man- 
ufacturers,” Mr. Noone explained. 
He added that the law is primarily 
*administered by the U.S. Food & 
Drug Administration, with certain 
responsibilities laid to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


After tolerances have been set o 
various crops and pesticides, mus 
responsibility be assumed by the i 
secticide trade in the event tha 
trouble arises over the presence a 
residues which may exceed the li 
its? This question and others a 
similar nature, were discussed by 
Mr. Conner. He indicated that cas¢ 
may come up in the future wher#f 
too much residue is found on a cro} 
but the lines of responsibility are no 
yet clearly drawn. Involved, 4 
course, will be the land grant co 
leges which make recommendations 
the grower who applies the pest 
cide; and the manufacturer. 


The extent of a manufacturer's 
liability to the grower is not yet 
well defined, since this type of 
situation has not been litigated i 
the courts to any substantial de 
‘gree, he said. 


To be on the safe side, howevel 
Mr. Conner advised industry peopl 
to review current labels and lite 
ature and tabulate all the crops om 
which these materials are to be used 
It would then be advisable to dete 
mine for which of these crops a tol 
erance has been or will be estab 
lished by the time the residue amend 
ment becomes effective. With this i 
formation at hand, the manufacture 
or formulator should then apprais 
recommended spray schedules to de 
termine whether they could resul 
in an excessive residue. 


Should this procedure indicate 
that an illegal residue might re- 
sult from use of the product un- 
der present instructions, labeling# 
and literature should be revised 
immediately to conform to the tol- 
erance. If these changes take on 
important proportions, Mr. Conner 
recommended to the manufacturer 
that he alert all salesmen and dis- 
tributors and ask that they, in 
turn, bring this to the attention 
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Following the presentations of thg, bn 

formal remarks of panel member yd " 

an off-the-record question and mly ¢ 

swer program brought out furthe Report 


details on some of the problems im 
volved. 


Nitrogen Solutions 


Group Meets in Omaha 


OMAHA—The first annual conve 
tion of the National Nitrogen So 
tions Assn. is being held at the Pal 
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MISSOURI AERIAL SPRAYERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


but manyMMnto a solid group so that they would 
mitted, no recognized as such and not as 
peparate individuals. 
d that th Among the facts Mr. Neace cited 
“ically elimi rove that aerial application is 
Of food be 4 aio a small business was that 
mproper us@,.. 5,000 agricultural aircraft in the 
it the Milles flew 772,000 hours in 1954 and 
had the ac hat this total represented 32% of 


le manufac 


he time that all scheduled airlines 
0SSible haz 


few during the same period. 
To those who think aerial applica- 


itressed tha ion is a dangerous business, Mr. 
throug liveace pointed out that only one aerial 
had worke¢ applicator was killed for every 15,000 
Officials and fying hours. While this figure needs 
develop thi nproving, he said it wasn’t too bad 
n Of protec, records go. He also noted that 
added thaflne out of every 12 acres in this 
formalized @ountry was treated by aircraft last 


health whic 


year. 
was alread 


The afternoon program the first 
jay was devoted to the 1955 chemi- 
al recommendations. Faculty and 
pxtension personnel of the College of 
Agriculture presented this section of 
he program, 

They were O. Hale Fletchall, uni- 
ersity field crops department; J. 


in consum- 
compliance 
des on farm 
rstate com- 
sticide man- 


> explained. Ross Fleetwood and William J. 
is primarilyByurphy, extension field crops special- 
Food john Falloon, extension soils 
Stirling Kyd and Harry E. 
extension and faculty ento- 


ologists respectively; and Dayton L. 
lingman, agronomist, Field Crops 
Research Branch, U.S. Department of 
Acriculture, stationed at Columbia. 
Mr. Fletchall said that the greatest 
eed for aerial weed control in culti- 
‘eed the lingwated crops arose from poor weather 
d others ggonditions when farmers could not 
discussed pgpet into their fields. Also, spraying 
2d that casa! small grains is practical except 
‘uture wherghen damage to legumes seeded in 
nd on a cromae small grains outweighs the weed 
bility are nd ontrol benefits, he said. ’ 
Involved. dy Mr. Fleetwood spoke on brush and 
d grant commveed control in pastures. In general, 
nmendationg": Fleetwood recommended the use 
x3 the pest bf 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T for the control of 
urer brush and 2,4-D for weed control. 

¢ The greatest use of defoliation is 
nufacturer'g@made in the cotton regions of Mis- 
r is not yetqpouri, Mr. Murphy told those in at- 
his type of™endance. Defoliants will be used 
litigated ingfmore regularly as mechanical cotton 
stantial de-@picking increases and as a corre- 
ponding need for an early harvest 
rises, he said. 

Desiccants, or pre-harvest sprays, 
ill be most often used on soybeans, 
ccording to Mr. Murphy. And, this 
s mostly a matter of weed control, 
rying up weeds and grass that would 
elay harvesting. 


Mr. Falloon’s portion of the pro- 
gram was devoted to the aerial ap- 
plication of fertilizers. He said that 
nitrogen fertilizers were best 
alapted to aerial application. And 
its use should be limited to soils 
either naturally high in phosphate 
and potash or where these nutrients 
have been applied in other fer- 
tilizers, he said. 


Mr. Kyd’s talk referred the appli- 
ators to general insect control rec- 
mmendations for 1955. He gave the 
Pplicators the College of Agricul- 
res recommendations for the con- 
ol of major Missouri insect pests. 
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Mr. 
ranufacturere’° Mr. Kyd noted that aerial ap- 

} cator: 
men and dis- ors can look to the field of soil 
at they, in Secticides for use on corn land as 


Means of increasing business. 


“These insecticides have caught 
i faster with farmers than nearly 
Mything I’ve seen since DDT,” Mr. 

Yd said. “Corn will not be the 
ly crop to benefit from them. 

‘ports are that some parts of the 
Wheat belt are beginning to use soil 

‘ecticides with good results.” 


Mr. Brown and Mr. Klingman con- 


he attention 


tations of th 
nel member 
tion and a 
out furthe 
problems in 


ns cled a session on weed and insect 
Omaha entification, 

© of the speakers appearing on 
e the final day were Neal 
the Pally, ater, University of Nebraska 
415 Dept., Lincoln, Neb., and 


‘Frank Prinei, Kettering Labora- 


tory, University of Cincinnati. 

“Since new insecticides are always 
subject to suspicion, some doubt and 
confusion still exist concerning the 
safe use of these substances,” Dr. 
Princi said in talking to the group on 
the safe handling of insecticides. 

“Regardless of the actual or in- 
herent danger of any material, doubt 
and confusion will continue as long 
as there is a lack of understanding of 
the methods of use and ignorance of 
the potentials of the substance.” 


He said that continuous studies of 
workers who manufacture, formulate, 
and use the materials have shown 
that safe handling is possible and 
that continuous exposure need not 
necessarily result in harmful effects 
when proper precautions are ob- 
served. 


Mr. Shafer gave a report on ex- 
periments in the use of aircraft in 
agriculture as conducted in his home 
state. 

“The airplane has certain distinct 
advantages of speed, timeliness and 
accessibility which make it especially 
suited for certain agricultural jobs,” 
he noted. “It is especially suited for 
the application of agricultural chem- 
icals on growing crops where large 
acreages must be treated in a short 
time.” 


~ Some of the possibilities cited by 
Mr. Shafer regarding the use of 
aircraft were weed control in small 
grain and in corn after tasseling; 
application of fungicides to control 
wheat stem rust; insecticide appli- 
cation to control corn root worm, 
corn borer, grasshoppers, and leg- 
ume crop insects; and the applica- 
tion of a large number of insecti- 
cides and fungicides to control dis- 
ease and insect damage in fruit 
orchards. 


He also noted that aircraft can be 
used effectively in the herbicidial con- 
trol of brush on pasture and range- 
land and for clearing bottom land. 

Other uses listed by Mr. Shafer in- 
cluded the application of fertilizers— 


both granular and liquid; application | 


of chemical defoliants to aid in dry- 
ing seed crops and for summer fal- 
low; and the aerial seeding of legumes 
and other forage plants. 

Rounding out the program as 
speakers were Alfred J. Hoffman, 
legal counsel for the Missouri Farm- 
ers Assn., Columbia, Mo.; Russell E. 
Larson, USDA agricultural engineer, 
Washington, D.C.; and Arthur Gieser, 
of the Aircraft and Special Equip- 
ment Center, USDA Plant Pest Con- 
trol Branch, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Hoffman advised the aerial ap- 
plicators on the legal aspects of aerial 
application and Mr. Larson reported 
on the agricultural aviation research 
conference. 

Mr. Gieser reported on the progress 
in the development of new pest con- 
trol equipment when the short course 
moved to the Columbia Municipal 
Airport for the final afternoon of the 
program. A display of new equipment 
was on hand at the airport. 


Insect Meetings 
Scheduled in Idaho 


MOSCOW, IDAHO — A series of 


| meetings to plan for control of in- 


sects in southern Idaho is being held 
in that state, according to Roland 
Portman, University of Idaho. Ses- 
sions were held last week in Weiser, 
Caldwell and Boise. 

The rest of the schedule includes: 
Shoshone, March 14, for Lincoln, 
Gooding, Jerome, Blaine and Butte 
counties; Twin Falls, March 15, for 
Twin Falls and Jerome; Burley, 
March 16, for Cassia and Minidoka; 
Pocatello, March 18, for Bannock; 
Blackfoot, March 24, for Bingham 
and Bonneville; and Rigby, March 
29, for Jefferson, Fremont, Teton, 
Madison, Butte and Clark. 
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Gotcher Ammonia 


GOTCHER 
MODEL GUC. 
A Complete 
Ammonia 
Applicator 


for Only 
$325 


The Gotcher Model GUC fills the 


need for an inexpensive but 


sturdily built anhydrous ammonia 


applicator for the nation's smaller 
farms. Now with this low cost, top 
quality unit, any farmer can apply 
ammonia to his crops with his own 
applicator. Increased yields from 
one season's use alone can more 
than pay for its small cost. The 
Model GUC will do an excellent 
job in row crops, or as a broadcast 
applicator. The 3-point hitch at- 
tachment means quick, simple 
mounting and_ dismounting. 
Though designed for maximum 


economy, it's built to the rigid 


requirements of Gotcher quality. 


Hi Clearance Model Ideal For Side Dressing Row Crops 


The 26-inch clearance of this 
special Gotcher model makes it 
higher than the tractor axle even 
in operating position. This permits 
later side dressing to all row crops 
without plant damage. This unit 
has all the rugged characteristics 
of the popular Gotcher Standard 
Pull-Type Applicator. Completely 
equipped as shown here, it sells 
for only $568. 


Exclusive Gotcher Sealing Wing Eliminates Packer Wheels 


This scientifically designed Sealing 
Wing is an exclusive Gotcher 
feature that guarantees against 
loss of ammonia under any soil 
conditions. It can be added to 
the applicator knives on any Got- 
cher model as optional equipment, 
and eliminates the need for packer 
wheel attachments. 


Dealerships Available on Gotcher Ammonia Equipment 


The Gotcher Line is a 
complete line that means 
more sales, and more 
dealer profits. Write for 
our 1955 Catalog that 
describes all Gotcher 
Pull-Type, Tractor-Mount- 
ed, and Semi-Mounted 
Ammonia Applicators, 


GOTCHER| 


NEERING AND MANUFACTURING CO 


GOOD EQUIPMENT DOESN'T Cost... /¢ Paye/ 
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| 
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Two New Men Join 
Wilson & George Meyer 
Agricultural Staff 


SAN FRANCISCO—Two additions 
to the agricultural staff of Wilson & 
Geo. Meyer & Co., Pacific Coast dis- 
tributors of agricultural and indus- 
trial chemicals, were announced re- 
cently by Ralph S. Waltz, vice presi- 
dent and manager of the firm’s agri- 
cultural sales department. 

They are Randolph Keim of Dixon 
and Archer L. Wombacher of Oak- 
land. Both men will work out of the 
company’s San Francisco office. 

Mr. Keim, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California in plant patholo- 
gy, entomology and soil analysis, 
spent seven years in the fertilizer 
-manufacturing industry prior to join- 
ing the Meyer firm. 

Mr. Wombacher also is a Univer- 
sity of California graduate in science 
who has recently been field technical 
advisor and supervisor of veterinary 
advertising for Cutter Laboratories. 


Du Pont Stock Earns 
$7.33 a Share in 1954 


WILMINGTON—Directors of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. have de- 
clared a dividend of $1.25 per share 
on the common stock as the first 
quarterly interim dividend for 1955, 
payable March 14, 1955, to stockhold- 
ers of record on March 1, 1955. For the 
same period of 1954, a dividend of $1 
was paid. 

Earnings per share of common 
stock for 1954 were $7.33 of which 
$5.30 was derived from the company’s 
operating activities and $2.03 from 
General Motors Corp. dividends. 

Earnings for 1953 were $4.94 per 
share ($3.31 from operating activi- 
ties and $1.63 from General Motors). 
The increase in earnings from operat- 
ing activities for 1954 over 1953 may 
be attributed largely to the expira- 
tion of the excess profits tax law on 
December 31, 1953. 

The regular quarterly dividends 
of $1.12% per share on the preferred 
stock—$4.50 series—and per 


GOSSYPIUM HERBACEUM 


+ + + OF Cotton, as it is known to most of us, is one of the oldest and 
most beneficial crops known to man. Today with the scientific appli- 
cation of modern commercial fertilizers, cotton yield per acre is 


greater than ever before. 


Potash, an important component of these fertilizers, enriches the soil, 
improves crop quality, builds resistance to disease and increases 
product yield. United States Potash Company high-grade muriate of 
potash has the highest K2O content, and is free-flowing and non-caking 
—important advantages in the production of fertilizers that make 


today's cotton the finest ever grown. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


i 


share on the preferred stock—$3.50 
series—also were declared, both pay- 
able April 25, 1955, to stockholders 
of record April 7, 1955. 


University of California 
Gets Virus Study Grant 


BERKELEY, CAL.—The National 
Science Foundation has given a $10,- 
000 grant to the Department of Plant 
Pathology at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley. The grant will fi- 
nance research aimed at classifying 
the many viruses that attack agri- 
cultural crops in California. 


Thomas E. Rawlins, professor of 
plant pathology, will be in charge of 
the project, working with J. W. Os- 
wald, associate professor of plant 
pathology, and with Herbert A. Gold, 
who is a lecturer in plant pathology. 
Also cooperating in the project will 
be H. H. McKinnery, plant patholo- 
gist at the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture Experiment Station in Belts- 
ville, Md. 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K20 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 60% K20 MIN. 


UNITED STATES 
5 POTASH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


ort Po 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N.Y. 


Southern Sales Office 
Rhodes-Haverty Bullding, Atlanta, Georgia 


| to an amount of $0.67 a share, 


Michigan Chemicaf\er 
Net Sales Show t 
Gain in 1954 


ST. LOUIS, MICH. — Michigapany WO! 
Chemical Corp. has reporteq ;jmpture of 
although an adverse 2) 
market conditions in 1954 WO 
affected its sales and operating j™pdiana-O 
come, there was no reduction in sqmmonferen¢ 
and no change in income in compils-2. 
son with 1953. “Farme 

The company, however, 
to have a net loss which after gpvorble 
carry-back amounted to $0.43 a s agricul 
against $0.26 loss a share in 1953gpralton F 
the outstanding 537,077 shares, Mpere ha\ 
cording to the annual report, issqmee® 
March 2. on't des' 

Net sales were $5,829,342 in 1 mi job 
as compared to $5,711,396 in iqgeo"™ 
Gross loss for 1954 before tax ca os e} 
back was $288,894 against $288 lwewg \ 
for 1953. Bets, 


Depreciation was taken during 1 


$367,000, as compared to $350,000 
1953. There was $523,000 added 
property, plant and wells; the pr 
ous year’s figure was $370,000. 


In his statement to stockholde 
Theodore Marvin, president, sa 7 pages 
“it is believed that the downwafhions gov 
trend in sales and earnings of tiensers, 
company has ended. Improveme 
in operating procedures and in p 
ducts strengthen that prediction. 
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He also said that currently a m 
favorable turn in sales and earni 
is under way and that new procesg 
just being placed in operation, pra 
ise to add to the company’s incofbcarding 
during 1955. ote rect 

Research continued at a rate cain protec 
parable to the chemical industry @al resp 
erage, and a strengthened manaffr filing 
ment staff and progress in cost §Defendi: 


duction should affect beneficially fpns was 
1955 financial position of the cq@Mana Aer 
pany, according to Mr. Marvin. fMoosier st 
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“A number of additional app 
cations of the company’s brine s 
ply are being readied which sho 
soon reach final project stag 
DDT manufacturing processes ha 
been improved and the compa 
is in good position to participa 
more actively in insectici 
market,” Mr. Marvin said. 


Other principal products of 
company going into the indust 
pharmaceutical, and agricultural 
dustries are now in steady product craft i 
and indications point to better qp™ 16,88 
sumption throughout the year, 19 


D4 acres 
added. g: 29,39 


Bect con 


Michigan Pest Control econ 
Meeting Plans 


Figures 

EAST LANSING, MICH. — @ainea, 
manufacturers of insecticides, 
tary officers and pest control OMfbvea py 
ators will discuss a wide range Of Sfiimy wo 
jects at the 10th annual Michifisect oo, 


Pest Control Operators Confere 
at Michigan State College, Mzé 
15-17. 

The discussions and lectures 
range from “Insect Pests of 
Cabins” to “Brush and Heavy Sh@From © 
Killers.” Among the other sessiq@ect dam 
will be such as “Why Are PCO @@s more 
sociations Needed” and ‘Contr@™fis was | 
and Insurance for the PCO.” 9 head ¢ 

One of the featured participa entomo) 
will be Harlem Ives, Detroit, P ree ay 
dent of the National Pest Congjfacked 
Assn. B to Pau! 

Among the speakers for the $ijtomolog; 
sions of broad community to 
est will be Leonard J. Czarniecki, bs of 
troit Department of Health, who Js, and 
discuss “Is a Community Rat-Cong™? host p) 
Program a Good Community InvijFine say, 
ment?” MY pine 

In addition to the lectures disea; 
panel sessions, the conference W!4#* in con: 
clude annual meetings of the MIP Unive; 
gan Pest Control Operators Assn. exp), 
the Wolverine Pest Control OP@™P"n the 
tors Assn, after 


all gra 
Ts in co 
burse, m 
ound ay 


| 
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ETTE, IND.— Along with 
of optimism about: the 
ture of aerial equipment in agricul- 
, a hundred persons also heard 
vm words of warning during the 
jiana-Ohio Agricultural Aviation 
onference at Purdue University Feb. 
B-25. 

“ ers can become your good 
nie because they are already 
bvorable toward the use of airplanes 
agriculture,” said John Sawyer of 
bralton Farms at London, Ohio. “But 
ere have been farmers _who have 
sen oversold and disappointed. Just 


Michi 
reported 
-ombination 
1954 seve 
operating 
luction in 
ne in comp 


ver, contin 
hich after 
O $0.43 as 
are in 1953 
77 shares, 


Teport, iss wt destroy confidence by doing a 
, ad job or by selling the idea of an 
1,996 in 19% warnings came from Harold. 
fore tax Farwest General Agency, 
ainst ttle, Wash. He said that one of 
e big problems for agricultural avi- 
en during 1@%;ion was to try to avoid being legis- 
a share, [ted out of business. 
to $350,000 
3.000 added In 1949 there were 83 states that 
ells; the pr@gpad no regulations on the use of 
$370,000, [perial equipment. By 1953 that 
number had dropped to nine, Mr. 
 Stockholdetiyansen said, adding that Texas has 
esident, saify pages of law, rules and regula- 
he downwa§ions governing applicators and dis- 
wnings of tiensers. 
[mproveme 
es and in pra Regulations come in a variety of 
; prediction.grms, but Mr. Hansen pointed out 
hat the common categories are: li- 
rrently a mi&nse to operate which may mean 
s and earnilfes for plane, operator, area covered, 
new proces# aj] of them; professional require- 
eration, prdMents; controls in the chemical field 
ipany’s incOfcarding use of toxic materials; com- 
ete records of work done, which 
at a rate can protect the operator also; finan- 


al industry 
1ened mana 
2ss in cost 
beneficially 
1 of the cd 
Marvin. 


al responsibility; and limitations 
r filing of damage claims. 

Defending some of these regula- 
pns was R. H. McIntyre of the In- 
ana Aeronautics Commission. The 
oosier state requires registration of 
bplicators and a job report on work 
ne. This has helped the commission 
hderstand the scope of activity and 


litional app 
1y’s brine 


which show, produced interesting figures. 
roject stag@i-we also believe, Mr. McIntyre 
processes haliiq “that it has blocked more re- 
the comp@fiictive or adverse legislation or 
to participa®yiation that may have been pro- 
ne insectici§..d by some other agency. It ap- 
said. ars this regulation is serving a pur- 
oducts of fee and accomplishing more than 
the industs Originally expected of it.” 
.gricultural annual acreage treated by 
ady produci™rctaft_ in Indiana has increased 
to better qgp™ 16,886 acres in 1950 to 174,913 
the year, eres in 1954, his figures show. Of the 
b4 acreage, 11,907 was for fertili- 
ef 8; 29,324 for seeding; 124,617 for 
pect control; 5,957 for brush and 
Control control; 1,236 for disease con- 
die d Dl; 1,872 for defoliation. 
ee Figures for Indiana show, he ex- 
age lained, that in 1954 one and a half 
ec a 2 hillion dollars’ worth of grass was 
con by using controls against 
e worm, a similar saving from 
hsect control in wheat and other 
of 0 Ms all grains, and two million dol- 
Alege, rs in corn. These savings were, of 
urse, made by a combination of 
a of ound and aerial equipment, 
i Heavy Shi#From Ohio came word that total 
other sessi@™ect damage last year in the state 
Are PCO #8 more than 50 million dollars. 
ind “Contre 's was brought by C. R. Neiswan- 
e PCO.” # head of Ohio State’s department 
od participa entomology, 
Detroit, P Tee areas of Indiana have been 
| Pest Coni@facked by Japanese beetle, accord- 
fo Paul T, Ulman, assistant state 
's for the Sitomologist, and use of aircraft ap- 
munity be successful in control. 
Czarnieck), S of this inse crop 
fealth, who and the some 
ity Rat-Con host plants. 
munity Inv ong Sawfly has been increasing in 
ference in control D L 
f the MIP University’. ant 
gan to die 14 


after the virus had been spread. 


herial Application Progress 
\utlined at Purdue Conference 


By the 23rd day, mortality was 89% 
and defoliation of trees had been pre- 
vented. 

Because the innoculum is scarce, 
Mr. Schuder suggested the recipe he 
used for control. From pine plants 
with diseased larvae, he explained, 
collect 1000 black-diseased sawfly 
larvae and macerate them in a quart 
of water. Set the can on a shelf long 
enough for larvae to rot, refilling the 
can as water evaporates. To use this, 
Strain off the sawfly fragments, and 
put one c.c. of the virus suspension 
in one gallon of water per acre. It is 
specific for sawflies and will not in- 
fect animals or man, he said. 


Tips came from other specialists 
on the agricultural aviation confer- 
ence program. R. T. Everly, Purdue 
entomologist, talked about the ad- 
vantages of using aerial equipment 


to increase forage and seed crops 
from legumes at less cost and with 
less crop damage. Robert G. Ueding, 
Vincennes, Ind., flier, told bout de- 
foliating soybeans to speed up field 
drying, destroy weeds, improve crop 
quality and increase yields. 

Thayer Martin, Na-Churs Plant 
Food Co., Marion, Ohio, said that 
time of day is important in applying 
liquid fertilizer. Better results come 
at 9 or 9:30 a.m. and after 4 p.m. 
H. H. Dodge, Shell Chemical Corp., 
St. Louis, discussed advantages of 
granular insecticides and fertilizers. 
He said there was less drift during 
application; they fell through foliage 
to reach the soil, and applicators 
could carry a bigger payload. 


Considerable praise for the heli- 
copter came from Albert H. Luke, 
Lewis College at Lockport, Ill. He 
predicted such a machine would 
some day be produced at a cost no 
greater that that of a tractor. Pres- 
ent payloads are too small and 
cost of machine too high to make 
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it the farmer’s “right arm” yet. 


Work at Lewis College has con- 
vinced them, however, that seeding, 
dusting, spraying, fertilizing and even 
herding of cattle can be done. When 
these helicopters get as cheap as 
tractors, Mr. Luke said, “all seeding, 
dusting, spraying and fertilizing will 
no longer depend on the dryness of 
the earth that handicaps today’s 
equipment.” 


Pest Control Firms 
Form Organization 


WICHITA, KANSAS — Pest con- 
trol firms with operations in four 
states met here Feb. 25 to perfect 
the organization of the Society of 
Professional Pest Control Operators, 
to be chartered in Kansas. Forty men 
attended the business meeting. 

William J. Hawks was elected pres- 
ident of the new society; Ervin Syfert 
was named vice president; and Rich- 
ard Evans was named secretary- 
treasurer. All are from Wichita. 
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ESTER WEED KILLER 
NO.40 


and watch your 2,4-D Sales Climb! 


‘There’s a basic reason why you can increase your 2,4-D 
sales and profits with Pittsburgh Weed Killers. These 
field-tested herbicides consistently provide more uni- 
form and dependable weed-killing results because they’re 
Quality-Controlled from coal to packaged product at our 
basic and integrated agricultural chemical plant. This 
basic assurance of quality is your assurance of increased 


‘sales and satisfied customers, 


Standard for Quality 


For immediate information about Pittsburgh 
Agricultural Chemicals, write or call your nearest 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical office at: 

Atlanta « Los Angeles Chicago Dallas 
Memphis « Minneapolis * New York ¢ San Francisco 
St. Lovis « Walla Walla * Omaha + Denver 


Pittsburgh’s broad family of tested, easy-to-use 2,4-D 
formulations enables you to sell the right formulation 
for every weed-killing job. And like all Pittsburgh 
Agricultural Chemicals, these formulations are backed 
by a complete advertising, merchandising and point-of- 
sale program to bring customers into your store. Write 
today for full information on how you can make more 


agricultural chemical profits the “Pittsburgh” way, 


wend ss60 


(GOAL CHEMICALS * AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS ¢ FINE CHEMICALS * PROTECTIVE COATINGS © PLASTICIZERS “* ACTIVATED CARBON © COKE * CEMENT © PIG IRON 
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New antibiotic crop-saver helps 


insure a full, healthy stand 


Now you can 


This spring, for the first time, burley tobacco growers 
have a powerful and effective control against the 
ravages of wildfire and blue mold. The balanced com- 
bination of antibiotics in Agri-mycin* 100 gives posi- 
tive control when a spray program as outlined below 
is followed. 


The effectiveness of Agri-mycin 100 has been 
proved in large scale tests, conducted over the last 
three years, at state universities and on farms where 
infection was particularly severe. Tobacco stands in 
the Agri-mycin-treated plots were 100% healthy, 
while over one-half of the untreated plants were dead 
or dying of wildfire. The Agri-mycin-treated plants 
also had larger, more vigorous root systems. 


Pray 


For contrat of bacteria! ple. 


ANTIBIOTIC 


Prizen-@ co. 


One bottle of Agri-mycin*100 
jakes 50-100 gallons of spray sol 


snding on concentration em 


Agri-mycin 100, unlike other sprays, is absorbed 
into the leaves and stems, fights the disease from 
within the plant. It is doubly effective because it 
contains the wide-range antibiotic Terramycin®. 
Terramycin prevents development of streptomycin- 
resistant strains and.at the same time actually in- 
creases the effectiveness of the streptomycin. 


The years of tests with Agri-mycin 100 have re- 
sulted in the most effective and lowest cost wildfire 
and blue mold control program. Your regular supplier 
of spray materials has Agri-mycin 100 now. Use it 
this spring to help insure a top yield this crop-year. 


How to use for Wildfire and Blue Mold 


Recommended Concentration First Spray Follow-up Sprays 
200 parts per million. For Wildfire. When seed- | At least 4 sprays at 5 to 
(One bottle makes 50 gal- | lings are in 2-leaf stage. | 7 day intervals. 
lons.) For Blue Mold. When Additional % strength 


seedling leaves are about 


spray (100 ppm) may be 
2 inches long. 


applied weekly to extend 
control period. 


FOR CURATIVE ACTION: Apply three weekly sprays at 400 ppm (2 bottles make 50 
gallons) for cure of Wildfire. 


100 


*Trademark 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
World’s largest producer of antibiotics 
Terramycin® brand of Oxytetracycline 


Brooklyn 6, New York 
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A SPECIAL CROPLIFE DEPARTMENT TO HELP RETAILERS IMPROVE MERCHANDISING KNOW-HOW 


Growing Market for Farm Chemicals 


Golden Corn for the Golden State 


A multitude of recent events has 
resulted in California’s obtaining a 
huge corn crop increase this past 
year, and point to the state’s bidding 
high toward supplying a good share 
of its own feed corn needs in the 


future. 

The extensive use of hybrid corn 
varieties adopted from the Midwest, 
proper irrigation procedures, a dash 
of new methods in harvesting, mixed 
in with proper fertilizer usage and a 
replacement crop for quota-cut cot- 
ton and sugar beet acres—all these 
things have given California’s farm- 
ers a sufficient reason to see corn in 
a new light. 

Corn in 1952 and 1953 was up over 
the 10-year average of 1943 to 1952, 
but it took the shot-in-the-arm of 
cotton and sugar beet allotments to 
really start the ball rolling in corn 
production in 1954, Even in areas 
such as the northern part of Sacra- 
mento Valley, where corn has been 
known only as a silage crop, fields 
turned out fairly good yields in grain. 

An indication of how corn has 
jumped into the foreground as a crop 
can be seen in the tremendous. in- 
crease in acreage and yields of 1954 
over 1953. 


In 1953 there were 76,000 acres in 
corn, some 6,000 over the 70,000 
acres of the 10-year average for 1943- 
1952. In the fall of 1954, 160,000 
acres were recorded having been 
planted to corn for grain, silage and 
forage. That is 84,000 more acres 
planted to corn than during the previ- 
ous season. Most of this increase was 
in grain production. 

Yields that were recorded at 36 bu. 
per acre in 1953 jumped to 48 bu. in 
the 1954 season. Harvest time showed 
approximately 7,680,000 bu. of corn 
coming off the California fields, 


; 
"oper fertilization and new hybrids 
“te created an upswing in corn pro- 
Uction in California. This corn, 
Se on the Reineke Ranch, near 
ag me the heart of the San 
n Valley, is typical of yields 
obtained Pre 1954 


whereas the year before only 2,736,000 
bu. were harvested. — 


To jump yields per acre up the 
12 bu. over the previous year called 
for growers to revise some of their 
corn-growing procedures in light of 
new findings by the Experiment Sta- 
tion and seed-growers. One of the 
chief items was increasing actual ni- 
trogen to 100 lb. per acre (500 Ib. 
ammonium sulphate equivalent), with 
phosphates being supplied where they 
were shown to be needed in growing 
other crops. It was also discovered 
that fertilizing at seeding time, some- 
thing that wasn’t too universally 
done, helped boost yields. Irrigation 
of corn with ample moisture being 
supplied the early growth was found 
a must, with irrigation taking place 
every 10 to 12 days. Once the corn 
was dented, irrigation ceased, how- 
ever. 


San Joaquin Valley farmers, where 
yields were highest relied on Uni- 
versity of California experiments to 
point the way to use of hybrids with 
best and biggest yields. Several of 
these varieties yielded over 8,000 lb. 
corn per acre, and the farmers took 
to using such famous names as Pio- 
neer 300, 302, 506, 352; De Kalb 666, 
1002 and 1022, Pfister 347, 170, 383; 
Kingscrost K3A, KR2; Vinton 34. The 
rate in most fields has been at 10 to 
12 lb. when grown for silage. 


Improved Harvesting 


A good amount of the rise in Cali- 
fornia corn has been due to improved 
methods of harvesting. Combine corn 
harvesters that attach to grain har- 
vesters used in the rice and barley 
fields along with shellers where these 
aren’t available, have aided in bring- 
ing down the cost of harvest. Corn 
growing in the past was held back be- 
cause of its relatively high cost of 
production and harvest compared to 
other crops. Corn, for instance, 
couldn’t compete favorably with cot- 
ton, sugar beets, beans, potatoes and 
other field or row crops. 

Planting early in the spring gets 
corn off to a good start and allows 
the farmers in many regions to har- 
vest their corn crop just before plant- 
ing the same ground to rice or winter 
grains in September. 

As to cost, California corn has been 
higher priced per bushel than mid- 
west corn, but due to the ease of ob- 
taining it and the fact that midwest 
corn must charge transportation, it is 
equal to or cheaper than the out-of- 
state grain. In Merced County, in the 
center of the state and the heart of 
the San Joaquin Valley, the total cost 
per acre of corn on irrigated land was 
approximately $87. This took into ac- 
count labor at 85¢, heavy tractors at 
$2.50 and light tractors at $1 per 
hour—and also included taxes, re- 
pairs, insurance and other detail pro- 
duction costs. 

California will never be a big com- 
petitor with the corn-growing states. 
Corn can’t compete with other crops 
for the better lands. Such land as that 
used for truck crops, orchards, berry 
production, flowers, even barley, rule 
out the use of corn as a major crop 
at this time. Although used in rota- 
tion, it will not be grown as exten- 
sively as the midwestern rotation 


corn crop. 


OVER THE COUNTER 


SHOP TALK 


FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 


Every now and then the dealer, finding it necessary to hire an 
employee either as an addition or replacement, sets about accomplish- 
ing it without any forethought. Too often the employer takes the 
easiest approach, hires the first prospect and shunts him off to some 
urgent task with little or no instruction. 

Hiring and training a new employee is costly. The cost is not 
readily apparent because it is hidden. The new employee who is not 
properly prepared draws wages for which he returns little. In addition 
another employee is often assigned to provide assistance and guidance 
— however haphazard—to help the new employee along. Proper 


Spring season is coming on fast 
and I know how busy you'll be... 
get a bit more help at rush seasons 
. . . take a little time off and go 
with me to some field meetings .. . 
let’s show our friends, the farmers, 
we are interested in them... they 
certainly have their problems and 
1955 will prove no exception. - 


Now when I invite you on a field 
trip of inspection, why don’t you 
invite a furniture dealer, an auto- 
mobile dealer, a department store 
manager. 


They will get an insight, as to 
what makes business click ... they 
will realize the importance of a good 
agriculture in your area... they 
will also realize the important part 
you dealers and your products play. 

The farmers will welcome all of 
you to their places . . . remember 
the first sale starts on the land. 


The farmer who uses the cor- 
rect amount of plant food is the 
fellow producing parity plus. Re- 
member 160 million folks wake up 
hungry every morning, and it takes 
a lot to fill ’em up. 


Hybrid thinking will produce bet- 
ter business. 

(Order that 24-page reprint of the 
Bug of the Week from Croplife.) 


Halogeton Campaign 
Planned in Wyoming 


GREEN RIVER, WYO.—The Union 
Pacific Railroad, ranchers and four 
Wyoming and federal agencies will 
launch an attack in southwestern 
Wyoming this spring against halo- 
geton. 

Plans to spray the weed were laid 
at a recent meeting here, according 
to Ivan Vickers, regional manager of 
the Bureau of Land Management. 


preparation is necessary to get a 
new worker started right and make 
him efficient and valuable to the 
dealer. 

The dealer should remember that 
the new employee’s first impressions 
are the crucial ones. He doesn’t know 
anyone, he probably has no idea of 
what is going on, he doesn’t know 
his way around the plant or store, 
he’s nervous, tense and trying his 
best to make and look good. 

What the new employee is told, 
how he is handled and trained dur- 
ing the first few days will make 
the difference between an efficient, 
dependable worker and one who be- 
gins immediately to show disinterest 
because his new employer is also 
disinterested. 


Use This Outline 


The Pennsylvania Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn. suggests that the em- 
ployer consider this outline for in- 
ducting a new worker: 

Purpose — What should the new 
employee get from the introduction 
program? What should the firm get? 


Content—What routines and regu- 
lations must be explained at once? 
Which ones later? 

Responsibility—Who will carry out 
the program? 

Timing—In what order must the 
information be given? How much 
shall be given at one time? 


The First Week 


An adequate program can be 
worked out in a short time by using 
this employer’s induction program 
check card, the Pennsylvania associa- 
tion report states: 

Advance preparation—If time cards 
are used, have one ready. Fix the- 
new employee’s name firmly in your 
mind. Arrive early so as to be there 
to greet the new employee on time. 

First day—Greet the new worker. 
Smile. Give him his time card. Ex- 
plain time clock procedure. By per- 
sonal interview, acquaint him with 
rules and regulations of your busi- 
ness, including starting and quitting 
time, lunch time, hours of work, re- 
view the entire pay situation, pur- 
poses of each department of your 
business, names of the various ma- 
chines and tools and location of the 
rest room, water fountain and “no 
smoking” areas. Give him a “cook’s 
tour” by showing him the entire oper- 
ation. Introduce him to all employees 
and if your business is large enough, 
turn the new employee over to the 
foreman or department head for job 
instructions. Before the end of the 
first day the new worker ought to be 

(Continued on page 13) 
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How to Identify 


Horseflies are usually quite large, which is 
their most obvious characteristic. There are 
several hundred species of horseflies in the 
U.S. The front wings are horny, rigid and 
opaque. They are without veins, meeting in a 
line over the middle of the body and con- 
cealing the membranous rear wings. On 
most species, front wings are usually mem- 
branous, although often covered with scales 
or hairs. Horseflies range in length from less 
than a half inch to a full inch. 


Habits of Horseflies 


Most of the horsefly species breed in moist 
places. Development from egg to adult may 
require only a few months or even as much 
as from one to two years, depending upon 
the species. In the maggot stage, the insect is 
a couple of inches long and in this form is 
pointed at each end. They spend the winter 
in this form, hibernating in the mud of rivers 
or lakes and even wet land areas. The flies 
begin to appear in early summer, soon lay 
their eggs on leaves of aquatic plants where 
the maggots may later fall into the water. 
Once in the water, the maggots sink to the 
bottom and burrow into the mud. 
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BUG THE WEEK 


Mr. Dealer--Cut out this page for your bulletin board 


Damage Done by Horseflies 


Although these insects will attack many types 
of warm blooded animals, they prefer horses 
and mules. They cause great annoyance to 
livestock, and, more seriously, are carriers 
of diseases. Equine infectious anemia, or 
swamp fever, is thought to be carried by 
horseflies, as indicated by the fact that this 
disease reaches its height in the summer 
and by the persistence of the virus in the 
blood of infected hosts. Horseflies suck blood 
from the animals and cause acute physical 
discomfort to the animals in the process. The 
flies attack only in the daytime. Although 
horses and mules are the target of the major 
portion of their attacks, the horsefly causes 
economic damage on other domestic animals 
as well. 


Control of Horsefly 


Complete satisfactory methods of control of 
the horsefly have not been developed as yet. 
A number of chemicals have proved effective 
to a considerable extent, however. DDT and 
methoxychlor, pyrethrum and piperonyl bu- 
toxide, toxaphene, chlordane, aldrin and BHC 
are among the toxicants named by various 
sources as being useful. Repellents have also 
been beneficial. These included 10% butoxy- 
polypropylene glycol 800 in deodorized 
kerosene, as well as pyrethrins and piperonyl 
butoxide. 


Drawing of Horsefly furnished Croplife through courtesy of U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


Previous “Bug of the Week” features are being reprinted in attractive 24-page booklet, priced at 25¢ 
single copies; reduced rates in quantities. Write Croplife Reprint Dept., Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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Commercial fertilizer, properly em- 
joyed in combination with all avail- 
able organic matter, provides the 
efficient farmer with his best tools 
for the. maintenance of fertility, or 
the crop production capacity of his 
soil, according to the California Fer- 
tilizer Assn. 

Organic matter, whether in the 
form of animal manure, cover crops 
or crop residue, is converted by the 
soil micro-organisms into humus, 
which increases soil tilth and water 
permeability. However, says the as- 
sociation, in recent years, a small but 
very active organic gardening and 
farming cult has been making claims 
which are unsubstantiated, according 
to university authorities. 

These statements are to the effect 
that chemical fertilizers are harmful 
to the soil, to animal and vegetable 
life, and that they produce less nutri- 
tious crops than do organic fertilizers 
or ground rock. 


In their single-minded zeal they 
condemn most chemical sources, 
adds the association, which says 
that reliance must be placed upon 
chemical fertilizer to supplement 
available organic matter, as it is 
not economically possible to pro- 
duce enough organic material to 
supply the plent food needs of the 
world. The association points to 
these examples of many available 
authoritative statements which re- 
fute these claims. 


Dr. L. M. Turk, head of the Soil 
Science Department of Michigan 
State College says “no proof has 
been offered that crops grown with- 
out chemical fertilizer are more free 
from disease and insects than are 
those produced with fertilizer.” 

The University of California has 
published the following—“Many of 
the nutrients in organic matter be- 
come available very slowly and with 
less than 100% recovery. The nutri- 
ent salts absorbed by plants are iden- 
tical whether produced by decay of 
rt matter or in a chemical fac- 
ory.” 

Dr. Richard Bradfield, head of the 
Agronomy Department of Cornell 
University says, “I cannot support 
some of the claims made for crops 
grown with organic fertilizers, such 
as freedom from disease and insects, 


and that such crops are more nutri- 
tous,” 
* 


Spring is the best time to add ni- 
trogen fertilizer to winter wheat in 
Western Oregon, according to two- 
year trials just announced by research- 
‘rs at Oregon State College, Corval- 
lis. Spring applications ranging up 
‘0 60 lb. actual nitrogen per acre have 
Produced ag high as 25-bu. yield 
mcreases in this region, it is reported 
T. L. Jackson, OSC soils special- 
st. Fall applications gave little yield 
oe due to heavy leaching of the 
ay food by western Oregon’s steady 
a rains, he said. Mr. Jackson 
‘commended nitrogen applications 


about the first of April, in advance of 


Spring rains, 
* 


A. not uncommon for farmers to 
le pasture and meadow forage 
ms ds with fertilizer. The proper fer- 
— on a pasture helps control 
promotes balanced 
and m 

sored eans more profits for 
a profits, how much? Every 

ar spent for fertilizer returns $2 to 


FARM SERVICE DATA 
Extension Station Reports 


$10 in increased production, depend- 
ing upon the crop, rainfall and man- 
agement, says E. M. Trew, Texas 
A&M extension pasture specialist. 

Mr. Trew says more forage of bet- 
ter quality can be produced with less 
water if plenty of plant food is avail- 
able. Water and plant nutrients are 
closely tied together, he explains. In 
recent tests at College Station, 22 
in. of water were required to grow 
a ton of Coastal Bermuda hay. An 
application of 100 lb. actual nitrogen 
an acre, however, cut the water re- 
quirement to only 13 inches. 


* 


A recently issued U.S. Department 
of Agriculture handbook provides in- 
formation regarding fertilizer use on 
major crops in the various geograph- 
ical areas of the country, presented 
in figures for each state. The western 
section covers the states of Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado and Utah. 


Table 104 shows the use of fer- 
tilizer on cotton. In California an 
average of 55 Ib. nitrogen, 12 Ib. 
phosphoric oxide and 1, Ib. potash 
were applied to the land in pro- 
duction. The average yield was 
842 Ib. lint cotton per acre, which 
was only 87% of the potential ac- 
cording to the report. 


Table 106 on sugar beets indicates 
an average yield of 19 tons per acre 
which is 76% of the potential. An 
average of 86 lb. nitrogen, 34 lb. 
phosphoric oxide and 6 lb. potash 
were applied. 

Table 108 reflects an average yield 
of potatoes of 391 bu. per acre which 
is 78% of the potential; 109 lb. nitro- 
gen, 38 lb. phosphoric oxide and 12 
lb. potash were employed on each 
acre. 

* 


Methoxychlor is a safe insecti- 
cide around dairy stock, according 
to insect specialists at the Univer- 
sity of Idaho. Tests have shown 
that ordinary amounts likely to be 
left on hay are not enough to show 
up in the cow’s milk. 


* 

A guide for recognizing and con- 
trolling diseases in peppermint has 
been published by the agricultural 
experiment station at Oregon State 
College. The bulletin, “Control Pep- 
permint Disease,” lists mint rust as 
the most destructive disease in Ore- 
gon. Information is given on what 
causes the disease, how to recognize 
it, how it spreads and how it reduces 
yields. Control methods include 
changing farming practices and dust- 
ing or spraying. Proper amounts and 
procedures of applying chemicals 
needed are given along with the ne- 
cessary farming practices. 

Another mint disease listed in the 
publication — prepared by Cc. E. 
Horner, assistant plant pathologist 
—is verticillium wilt. A section is de- 
voted to what causes wilt, how it 
spreads and how to recognize it. 
Growers are told how to control the 
disease by preventing its introduction 
nd spread. 

Other diseases that attack mint in 
Oregon included in the bulletin are 
nematodes and root rots, and the 
minor disease, mildew, leaf blight 
and black stem rot. 


The battle against cattle grub is 
gaining tempo in the Pike’s Peak Re- 
gion of Colorado as cattlemen are 


spraying or dusting their herds with 
Rotenone., 

Ralph Swink. El Paso County ag- 
ricultural agent, recently issued a 
paper describing the amount of dam- 
age which grubs do annually in the 
cattle industry. He showed that over 
a one year period, 1946-47, during the 
grub season, the average loss per 
head on grubby cattle jumped from 
$3.56 to $6 a head. The losses in all 
areas of influence are estimated to 
exceed $100 million a year. 


Low crop yields are like an em- 
bezzler who keeps the company pro- 
fits skimmed off, says the California 
Fertilizer Assn., which adds that in 
cases of low yield, profits are eaten 
up by farm production costs. The as- 
sociation points out that low yields 
can be converted into high yields and 
high profits for the farmer who uses 
sound soil building and other crop 
production methods, including the use 
of heavy amounts of mixed fertilizer 
containing nitrogen, phosphate and 
potash. 

Employment of approved farming 
practices will afford an increase in 


yield per acre, which means more 
profit for the farmer even though the 
prices which he receives for his crops 
may decline. University and Depart- 
ment of Agriculture authorities on 
plant nutrition are agreed that even 
though farmers now use an average 
of only about 50% of the fertilizers 
they should use for the best economic 
results, the fertilizer now employed 
accounts for about 25% of our total 
crop production. 


* 


Peach and plum trees will grow- 
off faster and offer chances for big- 
ger harvests if treated early in the 
year with a complete fertilizer. 


Three-hundred to 400 Ib. 12-12-12 
in February or March followed in 
April by a 300 Ib. application of 
5-10-10 will do the job in an or- 
chard of 70 bearing trees an acre. 


Four to six pounds of the 12-12-12 
mixture should be spread around each 
tree and a like amount of 5-10-10 in 
April, advises J. F. Rosborough, Texas 
A&M extension horticultural market- 
ing specialist. 


UP! 


WITH 


Agricultural 


INSECTICIDES 


FUNGICIDES 


HERBICIDES 


"Each Product with an Added Measure of Value” 


INSECTICIDES 


ALDRIN SPRAYS & DUSTS 
ARAMITE SPRAYS & DUST 
BENZAHEX SPRAYS & DUSTS 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 
CHLORDANE SPRAYS & DUSTS 
CUBOR (Rotenone) DUSTS 
DDT SPRAYS & DUSTS 
DIELDRIN SPRAYS & DUSTS 
HEPTACHLOR SPRAYS & DUSTS 
HI-TEST LEAD ARSENATE 
LINDANE SPRAY & DUST 
MALATHION SPRAYS & DUSTS 
PARATHION SPRAYS & DUSTS 
PARIS GREEN 
TOXAPHENE SPRAYS & DUSTS 


FUNGICIDES 
BASIC COPPER FUNGICIDE 
COPPER HYDRO BORDO 
WETTABLE SULFUR 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL CO. 


Dept. A., Bound Brook, N. J. 


Manufacturers of Weed Killers Since 1912 


. -. of Insecticides Since 1921. 


DEFOLIANTS 


WEED KILLERS 


ATLACIDE (Chiorate) 
ATLAS “A” (Arsenical) 
CHLOREA (Chlorate-Borate-CMU) 
CHLORAX “40” (Chiorate-Borate) 
METHOXONE (MCP) 
SODIUM ARSENITE 
2A-D & 2,4,5-T SPRAYS 
CHIPMAN GENERAL (Dinitro) 


SEED PROTECTANTS 
AGROX * MEMA * MERGAMMA 


DEFOLIANTS 
SHED-A-LEAF SPRAYS 


Also other dusts and sprays for 
special pest contro! problems. 
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What’s New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (8) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6212—Bag 
Handling 


Arkell & Smiths is offering a 10- 
page bulletin on “Palletizing Filled 
Multiwall Bags.” Based on laboratory 
tests and field checks, and complete 
with detailed drawings, the bulletin 
contains useful ideas and suggestions 
to facilitate handling, shipping, and 
adapting bags now being used, to fit 
a given pallet. Copies of the bulletin 
may be obtained by marking No. 6212 
on the coupon. 


No. 6217—Chemieals 
Handling 

The second in the series of bro- 
chures under the general heading: 
Materials, Machines & Motions has 
just been released by Sauerman Bros., 
Inc. The new booklet is titled, ‘““Chem- 
icals—Handling and Storage.” It de- 
scribes the company’s storage ma- 
chines in use at a variety of installa- 
tions and contains many layout draw- 
ings and photos. The brochure shows 
how the company’s engineers develop 
storage systems to meet the needs 
of the bulk chemicals industry and 
work with consulting engineers and 
plant designers to fit scraper storage 
into the building plans. Basic chemi- 
cals and corrosion are _ discussed 
briefly. To secure the booklet (MMM 
No. 2) check No. 6217 on the coupon 
and mail it. 


No. 6218—Applicator 


A new PTO operated liquid nitro- 
gen applicator for applying pressure 
or non-pressure solutions is being 
manufactured by Spra-White Chemi- 
cal Co., Inc. It can also be used for 
insecticides and herbicides, as it is 
available with boom or boomless noz- 


pany spokesmen said. From 10-200 
Ib. of nitrogen per acre may be ap- 
plied and up to 80 acres may be cov- 
ered in a day, used before planting 
or while side-dressing, it is claimed. 
Application depths up to 6 in. and 
positive mounding of earth over the 
nitrogen are specified. The 200-gal. 
tank is equipped with calibrated 
sight glass and 30 lb. psi working 
pressure is possible. To secure more 
complete details check No. 6218 on 
the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 6206—Gauges 


Two new gauges have been added 
to the Marsh Instrument Company’s 
line of agricultural ammonia instru- 


ments—one graduated 0-60 lb. and | 


0 No. 6204—Plant Antibiotic 

No. 6205—Bulletin 

No. 6206—Gauges 

No. 6208—Pesticide 

C1 No. 6211—Weed, Grass Killer 
No. 6212—Bag Handling 

0 No. 6213—Lawn Fertilizer 

No. 6214—Brochure 


Send me information on the items marked: 


0 No. 6215—Herbicide 

0 No. 6216—Fertilizer Film 

0 No. 6217—Chemicals Handling 
No. 6218—Applicator 

0 No. 6219—Catalog 

2 No. 6220—Soil Fumigant 

0 No. 6221—Rootworm Folder 


CLIP OUT—FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE— FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIs, 
MINN. 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Croplife 


Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


the other graduated 0-150 lb. Both 
gauges are standard with 1 lb. pri- 
mary divisions and are designed for 
use on metering devices. Other gauges 


manufactured are 0-400 Ib. and 0-300 
lb. for bulk plant installations and 
also two compound ranges—30 in. x 
150 Ib. and 30 in.x300 lb. A new 
feature now available is the recali- 
brator for recalibrating a gauge. Se- 
cure more complete information by 
checking No. 6206 on the coupon and 
mailing it. 


No. 6205—Bulletin 


Harnischfeger Corp. recently issued 
its revised grab bucket crane bulle- 
tin. Several of its 24 pages are de- 
voted to suggestions on selecting the 
proper type of grab bucket crane 
for a specific service. Features of 
the unit with large pictures and 
text, are included as are clearance 
dimensions. The bulletin is depart- 
mentalized to show grab bucket 
cranes in various services, with a 
spread of pictures showing modern 
fertilizer plants. The bulletin may be 
obtained by checking No. 6205 on 
the coupon, clipping and mailing to 
the address provided. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted here 
to help keep retail dealers on 
rotational circulation informed 
of new industry products, lit- 


erature and services. 


No. 6211—Weed, 
Grass Killer 


A non-selective weed and grass 
killer has been announced by Chip- 
man Chemical Company, Inc. This 
new product is called Chlorea and, 
is claimed to kill all types of vege- 
tation. It is a non-separating combi- 
nation of sodium chlorate, borate and 
CMU—chlorate for deep-rooted weeds 
with the prolonged soil-surface ac- 
tion of CMU on shallow-rooted 
grasses and annual seedling growth. 
The company announcement states: 


“It also has a lasting residua] effect 
to inhibit re-growth. Chlorea is non- 
poisonous and, because of its borate 
content, does not create a fire hazarg 
when used as.directed. It can be ap- 
plied dry or used as a water-mixeq 
spray.” Further information ang lit- 
erature may be obtained by checking 
No. 6211 on the coupon, clipping and 
mailing it. 


No. 6221—Corn 
Rootworm Folder 


Designed to tie in with the current 
Velsicol Corp. “Kill Corn Rootworms’” 
campaign in the corn producing areas 
of the nation, a new corn rootworm 
quiz folder for dealers and customers 
alike has been published. Touching 
on important phases of corn root. 
worm control from “What are corn 
rootworms?” to “What are the es. 
sential requirements of a corn root- 
worm insecticide?”, the 19 questions 
and answers in this quiz show how 
Heptachlor insecticides are used in 
the control of this pest. These folq- 
ers, with space for imprinting name 
and address, may be secured by 
checking No. 6221 on the coupon and 
dropping it in the mail. 


No. 6219—Equipment 
Catalog 


The Gotcher Engineering & Man- 
ufacturing Co. has available for free 
distribution its 1955 anhydrous am- 
monia equipment catalog. The com- 
pany’s line includes field applicating 
equipment including tractor mounted, 
semi-mounted and pull-type ammonia 
applicators. To secure the catalog, 
check No. 6219 on the coupon and 
mail it. 


No. 6220—Soil 
Fumigant 


Larvacide Products, Inc., recently 
announced a new addition to its line 
of ethylene dibromide soil fumigants 
sold under the trade name, Nemex. 
The new addition, Nemex-85, is a 
formulation of ethylene dibromide con- 
taining 83% by weight toxicant. The 
control of nematodes and certain 
other soil-borne pests in _ infested 
soils with the new product is said 
to improve root development and 
vigor, increasing resistance to drouth 
and certain wilt diseases. Good re- 
sults are claimed on infested soils 
on such crops as tobacco, cotton, pea- 
nuts, vegetables, ornamentals, and 
even in peach orchards when used as 
a pre-planting site treatment. For 
literature check No. 6220 on the Agri-n 


coupon and drop it in the mail. htibioti 

a ne 
No. 6216—Fertilizer = the 
Film 


The Spencer Chemical Co. has pro- 
duced a 16 mm., 27-min. color movie 
called “George Tackles the Land” and 
is accepting bookings for future 
showings without charge. The film 
stresses fertilizer usage for corn, cot- 
ton, citrus groves, celery and pastures. 
Information about showing the film 
may be secured by checking No. 6216 
on the coupon and mailing it to this 
newspaper. 


No. 6208—Pesticide 


VAPAM, a new pesticide, has been 
announced by the Stauffer Chemical 
Co. Consisting of sodium N-methy! 
dithiocarbamate; this product ‘5 
claimed to be stable in the commer- 
cial concentrated solution, but de- 
composes rapidly in damp soil to 
liberate a penetrating gas which dis- 
sipates in a few days. Under most 
conditions, crops may be planted 
within seven days after soil trea‘ 
ment. A general purpose soil fum'- 
gant, VAPAM is said to control prac- 
tically all types of soil-borne diseases. 
nematodes, growing weeds and weed 
seeds, as well as certain species of 
soil infesting insects and related 
pests. Although especially suitable 
for seed bed treatment, VAPAM also 
shows promise for a wide range 0! 
soil problems a company release 
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dual effect 
rea is non- 
its borate 
fire hazard 


can be ap- 
ater-mixedMimtates. The product is highly soluble 
and water and requires no special 


siced into the soil through irrigation 
~uipment, to the plow sole, or to 
d surface in connection with 
a rototiller. With sug- 


ipping and 


ine use Of 
rested methods of application no 


ler uired. 
mound coverings are req 
the current 4 = more complete details check 
‘ootworms” MEENo, 6208 on the coupon and mail it 
ucing areas ito this newspaper. 
| rootworm 
customers NO. 6213—Lawn 
. Touchin . 
t are corn{ Smith-Douglass Company, Inc., has 
re the es-Mlntreduced its new plant food, called 
Corn root- {iy the trade name of Nutro plant 
9 questions flood pellets, in southeastern U.S. The 
show how @product is pelletized and homogen- 
re used in Med (see photo) and literature de- 
These fold- Mkcribing it states that it is clean, 
iting name MMtustless and odorless. Formulated 
ecured by [Mvith the home gardener in mind, it 
coupon and 
pment 
ig & Man- 
le for free 
drous am- 
The com- 
applicating 
r mounted, 
ammonia 
Sesion, ant an be used spread by hand or with 
spreader. It is not necessary to 
ake or wash down the fertilizer, it 
5 claimed, since the pellets bounce 
ff the leaf to the ground. It is pack- 
ved in 10, 25, 50 and 100-lb. bags, 
comes in two forms—regular or 
Y stant. The instant from dissolves in 
rn ater, and can be used for foliage 
toot feeding. In liquid form it 
x85 emex. Hin be sprinkled on leaves for foliage 
one. beding, poured around the roots as 
be starter, or sprayed on large areas. 
icant. The Tistant Nutro, it is explained, ean 
ad certain Tis be used in the dry form. Also 
cing manufactured is Nutronite, an | 
AS creanic (animal waste) fertilizer 
ment and ith 9% nitrogen. To secure litera- 
ire describing these products check 
the coupon and drop it 
otton, pea- 
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ment. For itibiotie 
0 on the Bacri-mycin 100, trade name for an 
mau. ntibiotic spray powder, is described 
a new bulletin recen released 
lizer y the Agricultural of 
's. Pfizer & Co., Inc. The bulletin’s 
| mmary states: “Agri-mycin 100, 
o. has pro- ff antibiotic formulation of erento. 
olor movie Hiycin and Terramycin, is recom- 
Land” and [ended for the control of a number 
‘or future plant diseases, The possibility of 
The film Biilding up resistant strains is great- 
‘corn, cot- Hi reduced by using this combination 
d pastures. T# antibiotics. The active ingredi- 
its of Agri-mycin 100 are readily 
ig No. 621 luble and are rapidly absorbed by 
y it to this HRe plant, providing systemic protec- 
100 is a stable, free- 
wing, noncorrosive, fine powder in- 
ride nded for use in nin, 
, has been [cure this bulletin check No. 
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nder most pene a new herbicide for cot- 
planted Vesignated as Geigy 444, the 
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soil fumi- ™e)-s-triazine. Excellent results 
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1e diseases, herbicide, in directed as well as 
weed applications are claimed. 
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1d related 4 applied as pre-emergence treat- 
y suitable 9‘ Without phytotoxic effects. Di- 
also and overall post-emergence 
2 range of M's applied at a rate of 12 Ib. of 
iy release Product per acre produced no 


reduction in growth. Slight burning 
resulted from overall applications. 
Successful tests on other crops, in- 
cluding lima beans and peas, have 
been made, with varying control of 
nutgrass, broadleaved weeds and an- 
nual grasses being obtained. For 
further information and experimental 
quantities, qualified research person- 
nel are invited to check No. 6215 on 
the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 6214—Fertilizer 
Brochure 


A new brochure entitled, “Make 
Bigger Profits with USS Ammonium 
Sulphate,” has been published by 
United States Steel Corp. The color 
brochure presents a breakdown by 


crops (corn, oats, wheat, barley, rye’ 


permanent and supplementary grass 
and apple and peach trees) with rec- 
ommendations for quantities of am- 
monium sulphate per acre, method 
of application, when to use and vari- 
ous suggestions for its use. Sections 
are devoted to fall application of fer- 
tilizer and returns possible through 
use of the company’s product on pas- 
tures and small grains. Check No. 
6214 on the coupon, clip and mail it 
to secure the brochure. 


Fertilizer Pays Off 
In Increased Yields 


In West Texas 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS—Field tests in 


_West Texas during 1954 have shown 


that commercial fertilizers pay off. 
At the Amarillo experiment station 
the use of 80 lb. nitrogen increased 
grain sorghum yields by as much as 
1,300 lb. per acre. Phosphorus also 
gave a boost in production. The high- 
est yields came from applications of 
80 lb. each of phosphorus, nitrogen 
and potash. 


At the Denton station oat yields 
were increased over 9 bu. per acre 
and wheat 25 bu. by an application 
of 60 lb. phosphorous acid and 30 
lb. nitrogen. 


In Lam County the highest corn 
yield in the state was achieved by 
the liberal use of nitrogen and phos- 
phorus fertilizers. 

In Midland County a county cot- 
ton record was broken on the H. R. 
Solomon farm when he made nearly 
three bales per acre. 

“It takes one bale per acre to make 
the crop,” Mr. Solomon said, “Any- 
thing in excess of this must be made 
by fertilizer. Heavy fertilization and 
regular spraying is what made this 
cotton crop one of my most profit- 
able ones.” 


Entomology Saves 
Idaho Farm Enterprises 


Several Idaho agricultural enter- 
prises “owe their life” to entomology, 
according to H. C. Manis, head of 
entomology in the University of Idaho 
College of Agriculture. 

Except for insecticides and control 
methods introduced through a Uni- 
versity of Idaho-U.S. Department of 
Agriculture cooperation there would 
be no pea industry in the state today. 
That control stopped the weevil. 

Idaho is an important hay produc- 
ing state today because entomologists 
showed how the alfalfa weevil could 
be licked. “Without control of the 
codling moth there would be no apple 
industry today,” Mr. Manis notes. 


NORTH DAKOTA ELECTION 


FARGO, N.D.—George Sauer, Bis- 
marck, N.D., has been elected presi- 
dent of the North Dakota Seed Trade 
Assn. Clarence Sande, Grand Forks, 
was named vice president, and George 
F. Will, Jr., Bismarck, secretary- 
treasurer. 


OVER THE COUNTER 


(Continued from page 9) 


given a half hour for asking ques- 
tions. 

Within the first week—Allow time 
for a personal interview. Explain 
employee benefits, such as group in- 
surance. Find out how he likes his 
job and what he’s thinking. Clear up 
any misunderstandings he may have. 
Give him the opportunity to ask ques- 
tions. 

The association’s report concludes 
by stating: “A good induction pro- 
gram, carefully thought out and dili- 
gently followed, is an investment that 
will pay huge returns in a better, 
happier, more efficient work force.” 


into the cost per unit that is sold, 
the amount per unit is infinitesimal. 


“Here is a case where advertis- 
ing helps us sell to the consumer 
cheaper. It is a case where adver- 
tising saves cost rather than in- 
creases cost because as we adver- 
tise and increase our volume, we 
reduce our cost of producing a unit 
and this saving is passed on to the 
consumer. 


“Don’t let anyone kid you about 
the public paying for advertising. 
‘If advertising is properly handled 


Advertising Pays 


and is effective, it will save the con- 
sumer money. This is a true story 
and you can well afford to adapt it 


“Believe it or not, it’s true. In the 
depths of the depression of 1932, we 
began advertising more aggressively 
when most everyone else was crawl- 
ing into a shell. We were spending 
around $40 per day advertising on ra- 
dio and thought this was a tremen- 
dous expenditure. We wondered if we 
could ever make it.” 

These are the words of a manufac- 
turer of farm products which ap- 
peared in the company’s news bulle- 
tin recently. Yes — the company 
“made it” and the article goes on to 
discuss how its success came about 
and is continuing. 

“Today, we spend approximately 
$1,000 per working day for advertis- 
ing and are increasing our advertis- 
ing budget regularly. 

“Yet, when this is broken down 


to your business in proportion to your 
operation and volume. 

“You will always be grateful that 
you did.” 

The voice of experience is one we 
can always afford to listen to. 


Sound Advice 


As a means of increasing their 
sales, members of the Oregon Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen were told re- 
cently to have their retail store out- 
let set up on a quick service basis, 
maintain well lighted, clean and sea- 
sonally appropriate displays of their 
merchandise, take advantage of na- 
tional advertising campaigns relative 
to products they are selling and other- 
wise improve their public relations 
program within the store itself. 
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SOILS and FERTILIZERS 


Fourth Edition 


By FIRMAN E. BEAR, Research Special- 
ist, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 4 


$6.00 


420 Pages 


1953. 


In plain language, this new edition tells 
how recent modern advances in soil tech- 
nology affect plant growth and annual 


basic methods can increase the productive- 
ness of farm lands. New facts, accurate 
figures, and 66 pointed illustrations show 
the relation between crops and soils. 


Covers in detail: soil chemicals . . . important soil elements such as 


nitrogen, phosphorus, calcium... 
soil management... 


moisture control... 
. . soil conservation .. 


yield prospects of crop plants... 
mechanical operations 
. organic matter maintenance. 
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TEXAS DEALER—Donald E. Peterson, right, manager of the South Texas 


Feed & Seed Co., is shown above explaining to a customer the use of an 


insecticide for his lawn. 


TEXAS DEALER SAYS 


Pest Control Items Represent 
Longest Profit Lines in Store 


Pests are a nuisance to the garden- 
er, farmer and householder whose 
premises are invaded, but they repre- 
sent a real profit opportunity for the 
farm supply dealer, according to the 
experience of South Texas Feed & 
Seed Co., Kingsville, Texas. 

“These pest control items represent 
the longest-profit lines in the store,” 
declares Donald E. Peterson, man- 
ager. “We push them the year-round, 
but particularly the line is good in 
spring and fall.” 

The company does about $10,000 
worth of pest control business a year. 

Business comes from two general 
sources: pest control men, who make 
a business of ridding premises of 
pests, particularly termites; and home 
owners and gardeners who treat their 
own premises against pests. 

Mr. Peterson says there is no con- 
flict in going after both types of cus- 
tomers. The professional control men 
do not object to the company’s sell- 
ing pest controls direct to the con- 
sumer, since the average man who 
wants to handle his own pest control 
problem is not a prospect for the pro- 
fessional pest control man, anyway, 
he says. 

Mr. Peterson has built up a steady 
volume with the professionals by call- 
ing on them in person and assuring 
them that he is able to supply them 
with whatever they need in carry- 
ing out their work, thus relieving 
them of stocking the merchandise 
themselves. He makes periodical calls, 
mainly to keep on friendly terms with 
them and to keep reminding them 
of his store’s available services. 

“Selling directly to the user of pest 
controls is a little more detailed,” Mr. 
Peterson“ says. ““Many small - order 
buyers know little or nothing about 
using the various pest controls, and 
it is a part of our selling job to show 
or tell them how to get best results.” 

The average individual order is 
small, but. the aggregate is sufficient 
to make the line the most profitable 
in the store. 

When a customer comes in and in- 
quires about poisons, the first thing 
Mr. Peterson does is to ascertain ex- 
actly what type of pest is bothering 
the customer and where it is. He 
makes his recommendations from 


there, determining by his conversa- 
tion with the customer whether to 
recommmend liquid or powder appli- 
cations. 

If the job suggests that liquid poi- 
son is better, the company lends the 
customer an applicator, on his prom- 
ise to return it as soon as he has 
finished with it. Seldom is it neces- 
sary to call a customer to remind 
him to bring back the applicator. 

The company has built a steady re- 
peat pest control business among 
city home-owners, by pointing out to 
them the value of treating their 
lawns either in early spring or in 
the fall or both, as the problem sug- 
gests. 

A number of customers today fol- 
low a regular routine of treating 
lawns either annually or semi-an- 
nually, and they come back to the 
feed store for their supplies as a mat- 
ter of course. They keep coming back 
because they learned the value of 
pest control and how to treat their 
lawns originally by coming in and 
talking over their problems with Mr. 
Peterson. 

Pest controls also help to sell fer- 
tilizers, Mr. Peterson finds, particu- 
larly to lawn owners and gardeners, 
as in many cases the two may be 
mixed and applied simultaneously. 
Here again much advice must be 
given to the average customer on the 
use of the combination, since the 
average individual customer may be 
using the controls for the first time. 

Because of the warm humid climate 
of the area, termite controls are ex- 
cellent sellers, Mr. Peterson says, and 
this is practically a year-round busi- 
ness, particularly in all but the three 
cool winter months. Once a customer 
buys termite controls from the store 
and gets satisfactory use from them, 
which Mr. Peterson assures by mak- 
ing certain that the customer under- 
stands what the control will do and 
just how to apply it, he comes back 
year after year for a duplication of 
the materials. 

In extreme cases, rather than take 
a chance on a customer’s botching a 
pest control job, Mr. Peterson will go 
out to the customer’s premises and 
start him off right. 

“We don’t do this often,” he says, 


“for the time involved is not justified 
by the small amount of the order. 
On the other hand, if the customer 
still seems a little confused or doubt- 
ful as to the proper use of the ma- 
terials we have sold him, we’d rather 
go out and start him right than take 
the chance of his using the controls 
improperly and thereby failing to get 
satisfactory results. These infrequent 
visits with the customer invariably 
bring him back again and again. It 
pays in the long run, even though his 
initial order may be for no more than 
a couple of dollars.” 

Mr. Peterson not only knows pest 
control and how to use all of the 
items stocked but he has insisted 
that the men working with him know 
them also. As a result, anyone who 
sells pest controls is able to tell the 
customer how to use them. 

The company also asks that the 
manufacturer of every line carried 
supply ample booklets, folders or 
other material explaining the use and 
application of their lines. First, Mr. 
Peterson and his staff study these 
materials. Then they give them out 
to customers, along with oral instruc- 
tions on the use of the controls. 

“You can’t be too liberal with in- 
structions,” Mr, Peterson emphasizes. 
“It’s better to repeat yourself and be 
doubly certain the customer under- 
stands than to tell him too little and 
let him mess up his first application.” 

The company advertises pest con- 
trols modestly in the local weekly 
newspaper, particularly in the spring 
and fall, and it uses two bulletin 
boards on the highway, alternating 
copy on these boards to fit the season. 

The company has operated: the 
store for six years. Pest control vol- 
ume has increased materially every 
year since opening. 


Pays to Spray 

FARGO, N.D.—A 9 bu. an acre 
increase, or additional income equal 
to $5.50 per acre was realized last 
season by Ronald Burchill, Page, N. 
D., according to R. B. Widdifield, 
agronomist of North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College Extension Service. 
Mr. Burchill gained this additional 
income by using 2,4-D to control 
weeds in a field of Andrew oats. In 
the sprayed part of the field the oats 
yielded 61 bu. per acre with no dock- 
age while in the unsprayed part of 
the field the yield was 52 bu. net, 
after deducting the 6% foul seed 
content. 
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Mosquitos Prove 
Valuable Helpers 


in Oregon Research 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—Scientists at 
Oregon State College have found 
that mosquitoes are the key to a 
project, supported the past three 
years by Shell Chemical Corp., to 
test various insecticides used to kil] 
insects in the soil. 


Program objectives are to deter- 
mine how much toxic, or poisonous 
residue, is still in the soil after the 
chemicals have done their work, 
and whether this will result in 
harmful effects or undesirable taste 
of crops planted in that soil. Such 
testing programs have been neces- 
sary for some 30 years under the 
Federal Food and Drug Act. 


Because mosquitoes are easily 
killed by modern insecticides, they 
are used to play an important role 
in detecting the amount of toxicity 
that has been transferred from the 
chemically-treated soil to vegetables 
or fruit grown on it. 

The technique is this: ten 5-day old 
mosquitoe larvae are put in a vial, 
two inches tall and about the size of 
a half-dollar, along with a portion of 
the vegetable or fruit being analyzed 
for toxicity. The larvae are fed on 
this for 24 hours. The number dead 
are then counted and compared with 
a standard—the amount of DDT ne- 
cessary to kill the insect. The same 
process is repeated with increasing 
amounts of the material being tested. 

Dr. L. C. Terriere, OSC agricul- 
tural chemist, who is heading up this 
phase of the testing program says 
the information obtained can be in- 
terpreted to determine how much and 
what kinds of insecticides can be used 
to treat the soil without resulting i: 
harmful effects or undesirable taste 
of crops. 

Although there always seem to be 
too many of the pesky insects around 
during the summer and fall, the sci 
entists found that to be certain of 
supply year round—10,000 are used 
each week—they had to grow thei 
own, 


ALFALFA WEEVIL CONTROL 

MOSCOW, IDAHO—Roland Port 
man, extension entomologist of the 
University of Idaho says control of 
alfalfa weevil pays the individua 
farmer and is most effective when a 
entire community applies contro 
measures, 


POST TREATING—Vernon H. Burlison, extension forester at the Universi 
of Idaho estimates that $255,000 invested by Idaho farmers in post treatin 


will result in $1,020,000 savings on post replacements during the next thré 
years. Above he shows why. The post Mr. Burlison is holding is an UW 
treated lodgepole pine from a test fence at the University of Idaho farm 
Less than three years after it was set the post rotted completely off at th 
ground line, At the right are three posts that received penta treatment. Th 
two posts nearest Mr. Burlison were set in 1941, and the one at the far rig 


in 1942. They show no signs of decay. 
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+ 
ter the It was late one afternoon and Pat 
work McGillicuddy, partner in the firm of 
sult in Wi Schoenfeld & McGillicuddy was dic- 
le taste MM tating a letter to a customer, with 
il. Such # plump Tillie Mason recording it in 
neces- her stenographer’s notebook. 
der the Pat had been dictating these “win 


ot. back old or neglected customer” let- 
ters for the past two weeks now. 


easilyYM had a policy of dictating two 
les, they such letters a week, and, as he told 
fant Tole Oscar, his portly, balding, penny 
toxicity@™ watching partner, “Two letters a 
from the week fifty-two weeks a year is one 
undred and four letters.” 
“Bah,” said Oscar. “You are wast- 
a ing your time, McGillicuddy. Mostly 
e size of fy deadbeats and slow pays, that’s what 
ortion (ose neglected csutomers of yours 
analyzedig We want good 
e fed the kind you're going after. 
ber dead “Some are deadbeats, Oscar,” 
ired with®] agreed Pat, “but not all. I have 
DDT ne-@ sifted this list of customers care- 
fhe same@M fully. I’ve culled slow pays and 
ncreasing@ deadbeats, only writing let- 
ig tested.@ ters to good pay customers who, 
 agricul-@ for some reason or another, are 
ig up this™ buying elsewhere. It costs money 
ram says@ to win customers, so we ought to 
an be in-@ do everything we can to win back 
“oy se the old ones, as well as get new 
n be use ones.” 
sulting i 
‘ble taste “Better you collect old accounts 
first instead of writing letters,” Oscar 
em to beg Said. “I get nervous every time I 
ts aroundgg [00k at the accounts receivable.” 
l, the sci@ “Oh, we can’t bother some ac- 
rtain of counts every week,” Pat said. “I'll 
are usedgj start making some more collection 
row theirg§ calls next week. Meanwhile these 
friendly letters may bring some good 
customers back.” 
“Why do you have to waste time 
NTROL writing a different letter to each 
and Port‘ customer?” Oscar demanded petu- 
wong lantly, “Why not just give Tillie a 


list of the customers and have her 
Write the same letter to each?” 
Pat shook his head. “No, I think 
about each customer as I write. I 
want to make each letter as friendly 
and inviting as I can. I know many 
of the pet interests of these men, 
from hunting and fishing to growing 
special brands of potatoes, etc. I 
Work a little of the personal element 
into each letter. I think it will pay.” 
‘Bah, such foolishness,” Oscar said, 
80ing back to sharpening pencils. 
But slowly the letters did begin 


individua 
2» when a 
contro 


SCHOENFELD 


on the books for two years. Each 
shook Pat’s hand warmly, and they 
even had a guarded wave of the hand 
to suspicious-eyed Oscar. After they 
left, Oscar checked their credit with 
the credit bureau by phone (while 
Pat was in the warehouse) and Oscar 
was quite put out when informed 
that the credit of both men was good. 


Then one day Pat got a letter 
which he showed to Tillie while 
Oscar, as usual took the early lunch 
period 11 to 12 noon. “Take a 
look at this, Tillie,” Pat said, “and 
swear not to tell a soul about it. 
One of our customer letters got 
a different reply.” 


Tillie took the letter and read: 
“Dear Mr. McGillicuddy,” said the 
copy, written in long hand. “You ask 
me when I’m comin’ to your store 
to buy again. Well, I just dunno. May- 
be if you go in business for yourself 
someplace—just you, I mean—then 
T’ll come in and buy somethin’. Or, 
if you: could lock that partner of 
yours up in a back room where I 
wouldn’t have to see him when I 
come in to buy, then maybe I would 
come. 


“He makes me nervous, because 
he always watches me and my fami- 
ly like he’s afraid we’re gonna’ run 
off with somethin’, Does he ever smile 
or be happy about anythin’? Is he 
married, and if so, how can any 
woman ever live with a man like 
that? When a person comes into a 
store he wants to feel like the store- 
keeper in his friend. 

“You wanted to know why I don’t 
come in and buy anymore. Well, I 
told you. What are you gonna do 
about it?” The letter was signed by 
Pete Smolzik who lived on Rt. 1. 

“Oh, my, oh my,” said Tillie ner- 
vously. “This is awful, perfectly aw- 
ful.” 

“But it’s true,” Pat said. “I’m al- 
ways trying to tell Oscar to smile 
more and be more friendly with cus- 
tomers. I recognize his praiseworthy 
cost cutting policies. I owe a lot to 
that. But Oscar tears down more 
than he builds up sometimes.” 

“You—you’re not going to show 
him this letter, are you?” Tillie said 
nervously. “You’re going to tear it 
up, aren’t you?” 


“I am: not, begorra,” Pat said 


Pat 


make it miserable for Pete, but 
I’m going to place that letter on 
his desk, so he can see it when he 
comes back from lunch.” 


“Oh, I’m going out to lunch ten 
minutes before Oscar gets back,” 
Tillie said worriedly. 


“I was kinda figuring on leaving 
myself about that time,” Pat said. 
“I would think Oscar would want 
to be alone when he reads the letter. 
I won’t even mind if the partnership 
has to pay for some broken windows 
or smashed display tables. This had 
to come sooner or later from a cus- 
tomer, and maybe this is the best 
way. But I do think that I will try 
to dictate those customer letters dur- 
ing Oscar’s lunch hour after this, 
Tillie. Oscar wouldn’t appreciate 
hearing anymore on that subject for 
awhile.” 


“Oh, that’s good,” Tillie said. “I 
was getting awfully nervous seeing 
Oscar glare at both of us all the 
time when you were dictating.” 


“You'd better put on your hat and 
coat and go now,” Pat grinned. 
“Knowing Oscar, I can predict he’ll 
be back in exactly 4% minutes from 
now. My own hat and coat are ready 
for a quick exit, too.” 


Southwest Moisture 
Situation Looks Dismal 

LAS CRUCES, N.M.—The official 
snow survey shows a poor water out- 
look for most of the New Mexico 
river basins. All but the Pecos will 
have much less water than is needed 
for next summer’s crops. 

The survey, which is made by the 
U.S. Weather Bureau, Soil Conser- 
vation Service and Colorado A&M 
College, indicates the runoff water 
from melting snows will be less than 
usual. The snow in the high moun- 
tains ranges from 60 to 100 per cent 
of normal. 


The Rio Grande Valley is in for 
another waterless year unless heavy 
snows fall before winter is over. 
Last year most farmers received 
only six acre inches for the entire 
season. This is only one sixth as 
much as they could actually use. 
Many of them drilled wells to sup- 
plement the river water. 


Pecos River farmers are more hope- 
ful. Summer and fall rains filled most 
of the reservoirs, and most farmers 
can get all the water needed de- 
spite a light runoff from the moun- 
tains. 


WATER SHORTAGE 


FORT COLLINS, COLO.—A Criti- 
cal shortage of water stored in Color- 
ado reservoirs highlighted the first 
snow survey report of the 1955 season. 
This condition, coupled with snowcov- 
er that averages below normal, points 
up the prediction of less-than-normal 
streamflow from Colorado mountains 
during the 1955 snowmelt season. 


at a moderate extra charge. 


Available Now! 


Reprints of Croplife’s Feature 


Bug the Week 


Twenty four of the insects described in Croplife’s weekly 
feature, “Bug of the Week,” have been reprinted into an 
attractive 8, x 11 inch booklet for distribution to the trade. 
The price is 25c each in quantities up to 100; 20c each in 
quantities of 100-1,000, and 15c each in quantities over 1,000. 
Firms may have their names imprinted on the back cover 


Included in the booklet are the following insects: 


'0 pay off. Two old customers showed | with fervor. “I’m going to clip Alfalfa Weevil Northern Corn Rootworm 
,> and bought fertilizer within ten | off the address at the top and the Armyworm Onion Thrip 
ays, customers who had not been name at the bottom, so Oscar won’t Boll Weevil Stun Chisteite 
= Chinch Bug Potato Leafhopper 
Cotton Bollworm Seed Corn Maggot 
Cutworm Sweetclover Weevil 
Imported Fire Ant Tobacco Hornworm 
FERTILIZER | Q Lawn Chinch Bug Tomato Hornworm 
Lygus Bug Tuber Fles Beetle 
By DR. MALCOLM H. McVICKAR Meadow Spittlebug White Grub 
Chief Agronomist, National Fertilizer Assn. Mosquito Wireworm 


Order From Reprint Department 


Croplife 


Q. What’s the difference between phosphorus and phosphoric 


Universi 
acid and potassium and potash? 


st treatin, 
next thré 
is an ul 


A, gos fertilizer industry uses the terms phosphoric acid and potash. 


laho farm of osphoric acid, often referred to as P:Os, means a combination 

off - h psi atoms of phosphorus combined with 5 atoms of oxygen. mean, P.O. Box 67 

ment. Cally designated as K:O, means a combination of 2 atoms 0 a ta 

e far rig Ptassium combined with 1 atom of oxygen. Minneapolis |, Minnesota 
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make it Midstate - 


FOR COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 


Whether you want an entire 
new plant, a storage tank, or re- 
placement equipment our ex- 
perience and ability will pay off 
for you. With our technical 
staff and complete services we 
can build you a “Turn-Key” job. 
Get our quotation before you 
build or purchase equipment. 
We have a complete package 
liquid mixing plant for 10-15-20- 
25 ton capacities. 


@ Complete Piant 
@ Bucket Elevators 


@ Screw Conveyors 

@ Belt Conveyors 

@ Industrial Fertilizer Mixers 

@ Track Loading Conveyors 

@ Truck Loading Scales 

®@ Bolted Steel Storage Tanks 

@ Concrete Storage Tanks 
Our Experience Assures You of Good Production and the Best Equipment 

Write — Phone — Wire Today! 


Stainless steel reactor tank in a liquid 
fertilizer plant built by Midstate 


359 EAST MAIN DECATUR, ILL. TELEPHONE §8-4363 


MANUAL ON FERTILIZER MANUFACTURE 
Second Edition 


By Vincent Sauchelli, Director of Agricultural Research, 
Davison Chemical Co., Div. W. R. Grace 8 Co. 


WHAT THE REVIEWERS SAY: 

“The best and most up-to-date volume on superphosphate and 
mixed fertilizer manufacture.” ... “A valuable fund of informa- 
tion—a ready aid to plant supervisors and operators. The ter- 
minology is excellent and the technical sections are treated in 
such a way as to avoid the more intricate chemical reactions, and 
at the same time indicate many important types of chemical 
and physical behavior in materials and mixtures.” .. . “The author 
is to be commended on the sharp differentiation drawn between 
subject matter based on untested theory or claims and that 
based on technical proof and practical experience. The book 
should be valuable to those engaged in research in fertilizers 
as well as to plant supervisors and operators.” 


$4.50 per copy—Order from 


Croplife 


2501 Wayzata Boulevard 
Minneapolis 5, Minnesota 


This column, a review of news re- 
ported in Croplife in recent weeks, jx 
designed to keep retail dealers op 
rotational circulation up to date on 
industry happenings. 


What's Been 
Happening? 


Pesticide industry leaders, in answer to a Croplife survey, said tha 
an improved balance between supply and demand of materials appeared 
likely for 1955. . . . Freeport Sulphur Co, and Pittsburgh Consolidation Co, 
Co. announced plans to form a new firm, National Potash Co. 


Commercial Solvents Corp. announced that it will participate jin ; 
Canadian chemical project, Northwest Nitro-Chemicals, Ltd., which wi; 
manufacture and market nitrogen and phosphate fertilizers. . . © Standard 
Oil Company of California announced a chemical manufacturing expansioy 
expected to cost $16 million. It will include a new ammonia and nitri¢ 
acid plant. 


A new firm, Diamond Black Leaf Co., was announced Feb. 24. Diamond 
Alkali Co., Cleveland, will acquire Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company’ 
interest in the new firm during the next five years, according to the agree 
ment. The new firm will be managed by Diamond Alkali. Loren P. Scoville 
and Dr. Bruce G. Gleissner will serve as general manager and assistan 
general manager, respectively, in the new firm. 


A new attendance record of over 500 was noted at the Feb. 17-18 
meeting of the Middle West Soil Improvement Committee in Chicago. 
Speakers represented colleges and universities in the 13 states in- 
volved, and included industry representatives. 


The U.S. Commerce Department predicted record sales of chemicals 
and allied products in 1955, with gains seen in the use of fertilizers and 
pesticides. 


Construction started on an ammonium nitrate plant to be operated 
by Brea Chemicals, Inc., Los Angeles. . . . Internationa] Minerals & Chemica 
Corp. announced that it is expanding its potassium sulfate producing fa 
cilities at Carlsbad, N.M. . . . Stauffer Chemical Co. completed a new in 
secticide and fungicide blending plant at Lubbock, Texas. 


Procedural regulations for the establishment of safe tolerances for pesti 
cide chemicals used on food crops are to go into effect March 6, the US 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare announced Feb. 9. 

Robert Campbell, acting president of the new St. Paul Ammonia Produc 


Co., announced that the firm would erect a $15 million anhydrous ammonia 


plant near St. Paul. 


Fertilizer mixers, replying to a Croplife survey on the 1955 business out 
look, said a balance of supply and demand appears likely this year. The fa 


fertilization program was reported to be making headway in some areas. 


The 1955 corn allotment was set at 49,842,697 acres, an increase 
of 8% over that of last year ... Organization of Calumet Nitrogen 
Products Co., a new firm that will build an ammonia plant at Ham- 
mond, Ind., was announced by Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) and Sinclair 
Refining Co. 


Sales of East German potash below domestic prices threaten to produc 
a loss of at least $2.5 million to the U.S. potash industry, it was stated a 
a U.S. Tariff Commission hearing on the imports. . . . The U.S. Departmen 
of Agriculture reported that a serious corn borer infestation is likely thi 
year in the Midwest if weather conditions are favorable for the insect’ 
development. 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, announced 
plans for a more than $1 million expansion program for its potash 
plant at Carlsbad, N.M. 


Regulations governing certification by the U.S. Department of Agricultur 
of the usefulness of pesticide chemicals as authorized under the Mille 
Bill were issued by USDA. 


_ The carry-over of 26 major pesticidal chemicals in the hands of man 
facturers is down about 10%, according to a USDA report issued Jan. 1 
. .. A huge spraying project to control spruce budworm in eastern Canad 
in 1955 was announced. Some 2 million acres of timberland are due {0 
treatment. A similar project in the western states of the U.S. was foresee 
for 1955 with some 900,000 acres slated for spraying by plane agains 
spruce budworm. 


Oregon’s spray and dust applicators met at Corvallis and heard 
talks warning against carelessness in disposing of empty containers 
and in handling chemicals. . . . Richard P. Porter, formerly of Ethy! 
CoP was named vice president of Larvacide Products, Inc., New 


Numerous state meetings were held. Cotton States Branch of Ent 
mological Society of America met at Tampa, Fla. and elected H. C. Youn 
USDA as chairman, .. . The Southern Weed Conference met Jan. 17-19 4 
St. Petersburg, Fla. with 300 in attendance, G. C. Klingman, N. Caroll 
State College, Raleigh, was named president of the Conference. 

Colorado Fertilizer Conference was held on the campus of Colorado A & } 
Ft. Collins. That fertilizer can largely compensate for lack of moisture 
dry years, was emphasized by speakers. . . . Mississippi Insect Conferen 
at State College was held early in January featured well-known speake 


Croplife’s issue of Jan. 17 carried stories about new plants in the & 
and midwest. Northern Chemical Industries completed plans for a $9 millid 
anhydrous ammonia plant at Searsport, Maine; and U.S. Industrial Chem! 
jm oom plans to dedicate its new $7 million plant at Tuscola, 1!!. ‘ 

an. 21. 


_ More than 500 attended the Northeastern Weed Control Con- 
ference in New York. John Van Geluwe, GLF Soil-Building Service, 
Ithaca, N.Y., was named president of the group for 1955... . The 
pesticide trade may benefit from new emphasis on grain sanitation, 
John Cipperly, Croplife’s Washington reporter said. Use of the pro- 
visions of the Miller Bill will help in this regard, since residual toler- 
ances may now be set. 
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NAC SPRING MEETING 


(Continued from page 1) 


jic, and that includes the farmer,” 
i “allen said that many farm peo- 
ple nave no idea of the profit they 
could make by proper use of pesti- 
cides. Other aspects of the educa- 


said tha tional job at this level, he said, 
appeared include giving the consumer the 
1tion Coal jnow-how to use the products and 


giving him the knowledge of safety 
limits if the material is hazardous. 
date in ¢ 
Thich wi 
Standard 


Mr. Allen complimented the associ- 
ation for helping to make available 


expansiog ublic health release entitled, 
nitri Memoranda on Economic 

poisons.” He reminded the members 

of their continuing obligation to safe- 
_ Diamond guard public interests in the use of 
Company’ pesticides, and said such a program 
the agreed would pay off in fewer product lia- 
>. Scovill@lll pility claims and lower insurance 


assistant costs. 


More Statistics Needed. 


In the area of self-education of the 
industry Mr. Allen called for the col- 
lection and distribution of more sta- 
tistics. 

“Manufacturers who are consider- 
ing whether to enter or to leave the 
production of some items have, at 
| present, no way to determine whether 


17-18 


icago. 
es in- 


chemicals 
lizers and 


operated existing plant capacity is adequate 
. Chemical with respect to possible markets,” he 
lucing said. 


What is needed are (1) an over-all 
figure of production capacity, (2) up- 
to-date, periodical production figures 
and (3) reports of inventories at vari- 
ous levels, Mr. Allen said. The latter 
figure should include inventories of 
unformulated materials in manufac- 
turers’ hands, inventories of formu- 
lated materials by classes in manu- 
facturers’ hands and inventories of 
formulated materials in distribution 
channels. 


Dealer-distributor educational ac- 
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crease tivity should include a new look at 
trogen credit policies, the NAC president 
Ham- said. 
inclair 
“There are times when I wonder 
whether we are chemical manufac- 
to produc@# turers or bankers,” he said. 
stated al “I think it is time we took a long 
epartmenf™ new look at the policies of unlimited 
likely thi price protection, the length of terms 
1e insect for payment which we offer to the 
outlets for our chemicals and the 
emia whole practice of consignment selling. 
potash “I raise these as questions, but I 


do not propose answers for them. 
I will say that I know a number of 
banks that would be very happy to 
be invited to take on some of the 
financing of certain agricultural 
chemical programs. 


\gricultur 
the Mille 


| of man 

d Jan. 1 “I am not suggesting we stiff- 
rn Canad@@ arm our distributors or dealers. For 
‘e due fol some, it may be more helpful than 


is foresee 


they recognize, at first, to re- 
ne agains 


examine their own policies of ac- 
cepting or requesting credit. Their 
interests must be considered along 


an with ours, as we take a fresh view 
Ethyl] credit policies.” 
, New Mr. Allen also discussed some of 
the problems of the high cost of re- 
of Ente _— He said that the cost of es- 
C. Young “lishing residue tolerances, required 
1. 17-19 4 ag the Miller Bill, for some of the 
|. Caroli older items with low sales volume 


me low profit, may cause some firms 
ado A &! ay such products from their 
10isture 


_ “It. Gillis, in his talk entitled “Dis- 


speake out of Chaos,” compared some 

o the present industry problems to 
n the ¢a those which were experienced, and 
$9 milli@@M licked, by such industries as plastics 
Chemica pharmaceuticals in their forma- 
ola, Il). tive years, 

. He said that the real issue is this: 
1 Con- in this business as in all 
Lauten, “rs, the existence of each of us 


The tepends on our performing a neces- 
e ary function and getting paid for it. 


ee. gl much any of us is paid depends 
Aa " how much the function he per- 


forms is worth to the ultimate con- 
Umer, 


“For example, take the sales and 
distribution function. All of us are 
in business and we know that mar- 
keting costs are just as concrete as 
are manufacturing or research or any 
other cost. The formulator or dis- 
tributor or retailer who performs 
these functions is entitled to recover 
these costs and to enjoy a reasonable 
profit on the capital and effort he 


. has invested. 


“But our industry hasn’t been 
working that way. We think noth- 
ing of short-circuiting the mer- 
chandising function—and frequent- 
ly short-changing ourselves in the 
process.” 


The ultimate test of past selling 
policies is whether or not the farmer 
benefited, and, in the long term, he 
has not, Mr. Gillis said. 

He listed three adverse effects of 
weak sales policies: 

(1) The farmer hasn’t always had 
the service that he could expect if 
the suppliers were operating on a 
sound basis. He has often found local 
inventories depleted when infestation 
strikes his neighborhood. 

(2) When a supplier doesn’t make 
a profit he becomes unwilling to de- 
vote the time and effort necessary to 
expand application research and bring 
out new products, a situation that 
could be disastrous to the farmer. 

(3) “The manufacturer, the form- 
ulator, the distributor and the re- 
tailer of the abused products all have 
reduced their educational efforts.” 

Mr. Gillis emphasized that fair 
profits all down the line from basic 
manufacturer to dealer are necessary 
to promote sound, stable industry 
growth. 

“Probably the first commandment, 
then, should be ‘Thou shalt make a 
profit’,” he said. 

“The second commandment is like 
unto it: ‘Thou shalt study thy costs 
so thou wilt know a profit when thou 
seest one.’ Consignments cost money 
and ‘deals’ dip into the till. Good cost 
accounting may be more effective 
than a good conscience in keeping us 
on the narrow paths of sound busi- 
ness practice. 

“Third, ‘Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor’s profit.’ Sure, go after your 
competitor hammer and tongs. But 
let your suppliers and your distribu- 
tors and your customers make their 
profit, too.” 

Mr. Gillis briefly described Mon- 
santo’s agricultural research program, 
as illustrative of what is going on in 
most large firms. He said that the 
1955 -agricultural research budget is 
six times as large as in 1951. 


Grain Sanitation 


Prof. Wilbur gave a summary of 
problems and progress in the field of 
sanitation of grain in storage, basing 
much of his report on detailed studies 
made in Kansas which have applica- 
tion in other states. 


He reminded the audience that 
wheat sanitation is a 75 year old 
problem in Kansas. Progress in the 
state has been “more than a be- 
ginning,” and in the state the san- 
itation measures more than pay for 
themselves in grain saved, he said. 


Mr. Wilbur cited three principal 
problems of grain sanitation facing 
the farmers and country elevator 
operators. They are (1) lack of prop- 
er storage facilities on the farm, (2) 
changes in the species and numbers 
of insects from year to year and (3) 
effects of climate. 

He discussed use of residual sprays, 
protectants and fumigants. 

Kansas county agents have report- 
ed that 43,700 state farmers bin 
sprayed with residual sprays in 1954, 
compared to 21,000 in 1949. 

If five times as much residual spray 
as at present was used on Kansas 
granaries, the job would not be over- 


done, and it would pay off for the 
farmer, Mr. Wilbur said. 

He reported 14,000 Kansas farm- 
ers used protectants in 1954, accord- 
ing to a county agent survey. 

He said that the Dept. of Ento- 
mology at Kansas State College “has 
demonstrated to our full satisfaction 
that the protectant method of wheat 
treatment at the bin level is practical 
and effective.” 

According to the county agent sur- 
vey, 20,000 Kansas farmers used fum- 
igants in 1951, and 33,000 in 1955. 
Mr. Wilbur said that there is a 
tendency for fumigant manufacturers 
to recommend dosages too low for 
best results on the farm. 


In discussing “Farm Chemicals— 
The Farmers’ Viewpoint,” Mr. 
Heinkel pointed out that the big 
increase in farm production costs 
in the past several decades makes 
the loss of part of a crop a much 
more serious item than it formerly 
was. Losing part of a field to in- 
sects didn’t hurt much in the days 
when the farmer had little capital 
invested in his production. 


The changes in the economic status 
of the farmer, who now needs a large 
outlay of capital to do an efficient 
job, mean that he cannot withstand 
financial setbacks as well as at the 
turn of the century or even in the 
World War I era, Mr. Heinkel said. 

He said that the price of farm 
products had gone down 25% since 
1951, and that many farmers have 
left the farm and many others are 
going broke. 

“I don’t know how much longer 
the farm depression can go on with- 
out bringing the whole economy 
down into an abyss, such as hap- 
pened in the 1930's,” he said. 

As a remedy for declining farm 

prices He proposed a federal food 
stamp plan that would distribute 
perishable farm surpluses to low in- 
come groups and institutions at a 
cost of about $2 billion a year. 
_ Mr. Heinkel said that under his 
plan, similar to one which worked 
well in certain cities during the 1930’s, 
the federal government would issue 
food stamps to low income groups 
such as old age pensioners and the 
unemployed, as well as to school 
lunch supervisors and eleemosynary 
institutions. The food stamps would 
be used to buy at retail stores those 
food products which the secretary of 
agriculture determined to be in sur- 
plus. 

“If this simple thing were done,” 
Mr. Heinkel said, “the very people 
who most need nutritious food would 
be enabled to obtain and consume it. 
Our relatively small surpluses of 
dairy products, meats, poultry and 
eggs would vanish within a short 
time, with the result that farmers 
would soon be receiving near-parity 
prices in the market place.” 

Mr. Heinkel pointed out that his 
plan would only indirectly affect the 
wheat and cotton surpluses, and was 
not intended as a cure for the entire 
farm problem. 


In his anual report to the associ- 
ation, Mr. Hitchner noted that the 
association is cooperating with nu- 
merous other groups and agencies, 
numbering 35 in all, seeking to ex- 
pand the use of pesticides in agri- 
culture. 


He reported cooperation with the 
Department of Agriculture in secur- 
ing a survey on stocks, but urged 
industry members to cooperate to an 
even greater extent next year. 

He summed up association activity 
and progress on many fronts. 

In his banquet talk, which had the 
theme of stable, prosperous and free 
agriculture, Mr. Morse tossed out a 
$13 billion challenge to the farm 
chemical industry. 

Total annual pest losses to crops, 
pastures, ranges, livestock and prod- 
ucts run over that figure, he told the 
group. 


“We look to the chemical indus- 
try for the methods and products 
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CONVENTION COVERAGE 


* 


Coverage of the NAC Spring Con- 
vention, appearing in this issue, is 
by the following Croplife staff mem- 
bers: Lawrence A. Long, Donald Neth 
and W. E. Lingren, all of Minneapolis, 
and Martin E. Newell, Kansas City. 


that will help reduce these huge 
losses,” he said. “It is a $13 billion 
order.” 


“More than 60 million—acres of 
crops and land were chemically treat- 
ed in 1952 for control of insects, 
diseases, weeds and brush. Even 
though this no doubt has increased 
since that study was made, it is clear 
that only a small part of the total 
cropland and timber and brush land 
is being treated. Vastly more disease 
and pest control is needed.” 

Mr. Morse listed some of the newer 
areas of opportunity for the industry. 
These include, he said, antibiotics for 
control of bacteria plant disease, 
systemic chemicals, soil insecticides, 
control of range and grassland pests 
with insecticides, fertilizer-pesticide 
mixtures, chemical protection of 
crops when they are. stored and 
moved and chemical control of plant 
rust 


More Research Urged 


He urged increasing research, with 
particular attention to basic research, 
noting that had there been no Men- 
del’s law of genetics, there would 
have been no hybrid corn 60 years 
later. 

“The results of agricultural re- 
search dwarf the benefits of most 
other types of farm programs,” he 
said. “Research and education make 
farm bank accounts grow with bet- 
ter production and farming methods 
—and more effective selling and mar- 
keting.” 

Mr. Morse was optimistic about 
the immediate and long-term out- 
look for agriculture. 


“The transition to a peacetime 
economy has been largely accom- 
plished,” he said. “We do not ex- 
pect the cost-price squeeze on 
farmers to tighten further.” 


In saluting the farm chemical in- 
dustry for its contributions to better 
agriculture, Mr. Morse said that “con- 
structive selling by industry has been 
a powerful educational and extension 
force. It is a major reason why agri- 
cultural chemicals are being used in- 
creasingly.” 

However, he said, there should be 
continuing emphasis on factual in- 
formation—on how to use and how 
not to use to get best results. 

“There is too little information on 
the dollars and cents value for the 
farmers who want to step up their 
profits,” he said. 


POTASH RULING 


(Continued from page 1) 


not represent fair market value and 
consequently were in violation of the 
Anti-Dumping Act of 1921. It asked 
the Tariff Commission to hold hear- 
ings and take testimony on these re- 
ported conditions and report to the 
Treasury Dept. 

In the instance of the East German 
muriate of potash imports in a split 
decision, the Tariff Commission found 
no violation of the act. In the case 
of potash from western Germany and 
France it made the same findings, 
this time, however, by a unanimous 
vote, 

The latest opinion of the commis- 
sion would appear to close this issue 
for some time. However, it is prob- 
able that both issues will be kept 
under review to measure the volume 
of imports from all these sources and 
to maintain a price check. 
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Industry News from Everywhere 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Croplife Canadian and Overseas Editor 


Britain has had its wettest year in 
half a century. All the rain, experts 
believe, must have leached more of 
the plant nutrients from the soil than 
usual, and the opinion in farming 
circles is that fertilizers will have to 
be applied generously this spring. 

In some places the basic need is 
lime, and where a soil test shows 
that the lime status is low for the 
crops that are sensitive to soil acid- 
ity, such as barley, wheat and the 
clovers, application can be made 
right now. There is still considerable 
lime deficiency in Britain as a whole 
and though last year nearly 5 million 
tons were used, applications were 
smaller than in previous years. This 
deficit must now be made up. 

Nitrogen is the plant food most 


likely to be lacking this spring; pot- 
ash and phosphates in the soil are not 
so soluble. Each farmer has his own 
idea of the amount of fertilizer it 
pays to apply to particular crops, 
and generalizations on the optimum 
use of fertilizers can be misleading. 
Recent calculations by British farm- 
ers suggest that farmers could use 
more nitrogen. Already they are using 
more potash than five years ago, and 
the use of phosphates is well es- 
tablished, though not always at a 
high enough level. 


Mexican Sulfur 


The first shipment of sulfur to the 
U.S. from Mexico was made towards 
the end of February, according to 
trade sources. This is looked upon as 


a significant development in the 
Mexican economy. During March 
shipments will be made to Western 
Germany and to other foreign mar- 
kets. 


cerned in the new source of supply 
has a plant at the port of Coatzacoal- 
cos, built at a cost of more than $6 
million. 


Canada's Problem 


Traders report that the outlook 
for fertilizer sales in the prairie 
provinces of Canada is poorer than it 


is the reduction in revenue experi- 
enced by farmers; the poor crops 
harvested in 1954 were responsible 
for this. Sales, therefore, are in for a 
curtailment. On the other hand, Can- 
ada is now exporting nearly 50% of 
its fertilizer production and there is 
no expectation of any slowdown in 
this business. Apart from the prairie 
provinces, the demand in other parts 
of Canada, particularly Ontario and 
British Columbia is expected to re- 
main at former levels. 


The outlook for the pesticide, 
herbicide and fungicide industries 
is better provided the farmers can 
be educated to the advantages ac- 
cruing to them from a far wider 


Duval Muriate of Potash 
ranks high as one of the essential 
nutrients which greatly increase yield 
and profits in crop production. 


(Photo Courtesy Soil Conservation Service, U $.D.A. ) 


DUVAL SULPHUR and POTASH CO. 


Modern Plant and Refinery at Carlsbad, New Mexico 
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The Mexican sulfur company con- . 


has been in late years. Contributing - 
to the expected slowdown in business . 


use of the materials now available, 
The Du Pont Co., of Canada, Ltd., 
estimates that out of the more than 
47 million acres seeded to cereg) 
crops in Canada only 19 million 
were treated last year for diseases 
and wireworms, and less than 12 
million were chemically treated for 
Weeds. 


Du Pont also reports that on the 
623,091 farms in Canada only aboy 
one half of 1% of the average farm 


Fifect 


er’s income was spent on profit boost - 
ing pesticides in 1954. ' 
Russia as Supplier The article 


The possibility that Russia migh 
emerge as a major supplier to thd 
world’s fertilizer using countries hag 
been debated in trade circles on sey 
eral occasions. One sale has alread 
been reported, though it is possibid 
that shipments -have previously gone 
to countries under Communist infly 
ence in Europe. The present report 
however, concerns a deal for 50,000 
tons of chemical fertilizers shipped to 
North Korea. 
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Fertilizer from Oil Seige 
during y' 
A Dutch firm claims to be the firsti,aq been a 


firm in the world to make fertilizers 
from crude oil. Responsible for this 
project is Mij. t. Expl. v. Kooksoven- 
gassen Mekog, one of Holland’s lead- 
ing manufacturers. 

A new plant is to be built at 
Ijmuiden-Velsen to produce nitrogen 
from crude oil, a raw material cheap- 
er than coal, according to Mekog. 
Plans call for a hike in the total fer- 


the organic ! 
the available 
ad receivec 
or manure. 
Where 
nure had be 
in organic 1 
land the losse 
about 40% a 
Where ph 


tilizer output from 370,000 tons to heen added ; 
500,000 tons a year over the next... acre ea 
few years. with crop r 
panic matter 

Israel Investment 2% lower @ 

A trade source in Tel Aviv states Hifrom 20% to 
that an additional investment of an §MO0 years ear’ 
amount equal to $6,440,000 will be 
required for the modernization andj Fertilizer 
expansion of the Israeli potash works jm 1954 indica 
at Sodom, located at the southern jj “tions of 6 
end of the Dead Sea. The expectation jm Maintained 
is that the project will be completed fm" near ade 
by the middle of 1956 and then out-{M Phosphorus, 
put will considerably exceed that of Mj" Crop r 
the two plants in operation before ‘ther phos; 
the outbreak of the Arab-Israel war level high 
in 1948. The plant at the northern production | 
end of the Dead Sea, now in Jordan] 5, engl 
territory, was put out of action atBbionts they { 
that time. 

The same source states that the 
output of phosphate from the Negev ably because 
desert, in the southern part of the but 
country has increased from the 16- 
000 tons extracted in 1952-53 to 60,- or wien it 
000 tons in 1954. A further increase ubstantial 
to 140,000 tons is projected for 1955. from 

954 wheat | 

Monsanto Plans 

Monsanto Chemicals, Ltd, the In a trial 
British firm, is forming a new wholly MStation, Mr. 
owned subsidiary, Monsanto Phos- Hand Miles 
phates, which will erect and operate ponypress dr 
plants in the U.K. for the production land in the s 
of sodium phosphates and other phos- Miter yield of | 


ods of seedb 
In decreasing 
surface tillag 


phorous compounds. 
This latest Monsanto project will 
be backed by the know how of its 


American associate, the Monsanto Bitisking duct 
Chemical Co. Monsanto Phosphates HMlace and bur 
will also administer the present in- 
terest of Monsanto Chemicals in the Nitrogen 
Tororo Exploration Co., which is de- uaposed 0 
veloping phosphate deposits in Ugan- creased tl 
da, Africa. bu. per ac 
gen per acre 
average of 


New Mexico Hopper 
Control to Center on 
300,000-Acre Area 


STATE COLLEGE, N.M.— Grass- 
hopper control measures will be con- 
centrated in a 300,000-acre area west 
of Lovington, N.M., this year, 2gtl 
cultural leaders here have announced. 

Another section where the grass 
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The effectiveness of cer- 
geen and soil treatment 
ractices that have been under study 
in the Jong-time fertility experiments 

the North Dakota Agricultural 
Reeat Experiment Station are re- 
ported in the station’s annual report 


for 1954, 


= article is based on investiga- 


.< conducted by R. A. Young, J. 
Zubriski, E. B. Norum, C. M 
Syallers and T. E. Stoa, all from the 
college's Agronomy Dept. Their stud- 
ies included chemical analyses of the 
soi] from the test plots and measure- 
ments of the response to crops in 
1954 to new fertilizer treatments, in- 
duding nitrogen and phosphorus 
alone and in combination. 

The following summary of these 
studies is from the annual report of 
the station. 

Chemical analyses showed that 
during 40 years of cropping, there 
had been a loss of about 27% of 
the organic matter and over half of 
the available phosphorus in soils that 
ad received neither crop residues 
or manure. 

Where either crop residues or ma- 
nure had been returned, the losses 
in organic matter were about 20% 
bnd the losses in available phosphorus 
bhout 40% and 28% respectively. 

Where phosphorus fertilizer had 
heen added at a rate of 60 Ib. P.O; 
ner acre each four years, together 
with crop residues or manure, or- 
vanic matter was found to be about 
2% lower and available phosphorus 
from 20% to 50% higher than it was 
4) years earlier. 


Fertilizer treatment results in 
1954 indicate that previous appli- 
cations of 60 Ib. P.O; per acre have 
maintained or built an adequate 
or near adequate level of available 
phosphorus, but neither manure 
nor crop residues has maintained 
either phosphorus or nitrogen at a 
level high enough for maximum 
production of small grains or corn. 


On long-time non-phosphated treat- 

ments, they found that nitrogen alone 
did not appreciably increase the 
Vield of wheat following corn, prob- 
ably because of the shortage of phos- 
phorus, but where phosphorus had 
been applied throughout the years, 
or where it was applied this year, 
ubstantial yield increases were ob- 
ained from nitrogen applied to the 
954 wheat crop at a rate of 40 Ib. 
per acre. 
In a trial at the Edgeley Branch 
tation, Mr. Zubriski, Mr. Norum 
and Miles White found that plow- 
ponypress drill preparation of stubble 
land in the spring resulted in a bet- 
ter yield of wheat than other meth- 
ods of seedbed preparation, followed 
In decreasing order by plowing, sub- 
Surface tillage plus two tons of straw, 
disking, duck-footing, subsurface til- 
lage and burning. 


Nitrogen at 20 Ib. per acre sup- 
himposed on the above treatments 
ae the yield an average of 

lu. per acre whereas 40 Ib. nitro- 
gen per acre increased the yield an 
average of 6 bu. per acre over an 
Werage base yield of 16.7 bu. per 
pg Where nitrogen was applied 
cn : rate of 40 Ib. per acre most 

ethods of seedbed preparation 
gave about the same yield. 


fad = Langdon Branch Station, 
all preparation is the practice 
ved plow, deep tillage plus plow, 
and mold-boardless plow 
tila ods Were compared, the various 
a methods did not vary appre- 
owed in their effect on yield of 
Fhosphate alone superimposed on 
treatments increased the yield 
hn 3 slightly over 8 bu. per acre 
hiditiy Yield of 33.1 bu. Further 

on of nitrogen at 20 and 40 Ib. 


fectiveness of Soil Practices 


Noted in North Dakota Study 


which was released re- 


per acre had little or no additional 
effect. (This is in contrast to the 
usual results at Langdon where nitro- 
gen-phosphate applications have been 
superior to phosphate alone.) 

The method of tilling land for fal- 
low did not result in any difference 
in yield of wheat which followed. 
Supplementary application of phos- 
phate fertilizer to these fallow plots, 
however, resulted in an increase of 
about 7 bu. per acre over the non- 
phosphated plot. 

‘In trials conducted at Edgeley, 
Hettinger, Dickinson, Williston, Mi- 
not and Langdon branch stations, 
Mr. Zubriski, Mr. Norum and the 
branch station personnel found that 
where wheat was grown either on non- 
fallow land fertilized with a nitro- 
gen-phosphate fertilizer, or on fallow 


land fertilized with a phosphate fer- 
tilizer, the soil profile contained about 
the same amount of water at har- 
vest time as where wheat was grown 
on corresponding plots receiving no 
fertilizer. 


Fertilizers did, however, advance 
the maturity of the wheat which 
resulted in correspondingly earlier 
withdrawals of soil moisture. At all 
locations fertilizers increased the 
yield of wheat, these increases 
ranging from 0.9 to 9.6 bu. per 
acre. This increased production on 
the same amount of soil moisture 


_ indicates that wheat grown on fer- 


tile soils utilizes soil moisture more 


efficiently. 


In seven fertilizer trials with corn 
conducted in the six southeastern 
North Dakota counties Armand 
Bauer, Mr. Zubriski, Mr. Norum and 
Mr. Young found that where soil 
moisture conditions were fairly favor- 
able during critical periods, profitable 
increases in yield were obtained from 
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planter attachment application of 
phosphorus alone, and nitrogen phos- 
phorus fertilizer at rates furnishing 
10 Ib. nitrogen per acre and up to 
40 lb. phosphorus per acre. Still larger 
increases in yield were obtained in a 
number of cases from additional 
nitrogen and phosphorus applied 
broadcast and either plowed down 
or worked into the soil in seedbed 


preparation. 


Spencer Chemical Cited 
For Public Relations 


PITTSBURG, KANSAS — The 
Spencer Chemical Co. here, with six 
other Kansas firms and organizations, 
has been singled out for outstanding 
public relations programs. The 
awards were announced Feb. 26 by 
the Public Relations Directors Insti- 
tute at the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. The Spencer Chemical Co. 
won the award for its program of 
naming a distinguished farm banker 
in Kansas. 


DEPENDABILITY 


MULTIWALLS 


‘are made from Kraft Papers to 
RIGID FEDERAL SPECIFICATIONS 


@ You can’t pack, ship.or store your 
fertilizer in better bags! 


-© Place your next MULTIWALL, BURLAP, 
or COTTON BAG order with CHASE! 


30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices: 


309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6 


: 
7 
& 
$ 
SERVICE 
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with POWCO BRAND 


ALDRIN 


CONTROL SOIL PESTS...INCREASE YIELDS 


Powco Brand 20% Aldrin Granular Concentrate and 2 lb. 
Aldrin Emulsion Concentrate: 

Te Protect germination. 2+ Are safe on seed and plants. 3» Provide 
early stands. 4. Reduce harvesting costs. 5: Provide better quality 
crops. 9+ Are not absorbed by or translocated in plants. 7* Give no 
off-flavor. 8+ Are chemically stable. 


JOHN POWELL & COMPANY 
Div. of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Chicago, Atlanta, Fort’. Worth, Omaha, Denver, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Huntsville, Ala. 


LOOK TO POWELL...FOR CONSISTENT TROUBLE-FREE QUALITY 


NATURE and PREVENTION of PLANT DISEASES 
By K. STARR CHESTER, Ph.D.—Stesee the practical aspects 


of plant disease control. Pre- 
sents the essential features of plant pathology as exemplified in the leading dis- 
ease« of important American crops. Extensive revisions of seed treatment, and 
spraying and dusting of fruits.and vegetables are included. The latest develop- 
ments in control practices, including the slurry, pelleting and vapor-heat methods 
of seed treatment, new non-metallic organic fungicides, innovations in methods of 
spraying and dusting are discussed. ° 


525 Pages; 224 Illustrations 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS, Their Sources and Use 
4th Edition, by GILBEART H. COLLINGS, Ph.D.— 


Based upon the author’s practical experience as an experiment station agronomist 
and teacher. Incorporates information on recent developments by agronomists, 
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Convention panel who discussed the subject, “Farm Chemicals Workshop — 
Better Farming with Herbicides.” From left to right, they are Dr. Robert p. 
Sweet, Cornell University; Dr. Marion W. Parker, U. S. Department of Agri 
culture, Washington; Jack Dreessen, NAC herbicide specialist and pane! 
moderator; Dr. Arne E. Carlson, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington; 
Dr. Lioyd V. Sherwood, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, and Hillard 1, 
Smith, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 


Continued Growth in Use of 
Herbicides Seen by NAC Panel 


ST. LOUIS—The use of herbicides 
in agriculture is due for a consider- 
able increase during the coming years, 
it was emphasized by a panel of spe- 
cialists representing the industry, 
colleges and the government at the 
National Agricultural Chemicals 
Assn. meeting here March 8. Jack 
Dreessen, herbicide specialist for the 
association was moderator of the 


panel. 


Participating in the discussion 
were Dr. Marion W. Parker, Weed 
Investigation Section, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Beltsville, 
Md.; Dr. Robert D. Sweet, Depart- 
ment of Vegetable Crops, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y.; Dr. Lloyd 
V. Sherwood, manager of the agri- 
cultural chemicals section of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co.’s Organic 
Chemicals Development Dept.; Dr. 
Arne E. Carlson, manager of agri- 
cultural chemical sales for the Gras- 
selli Chemicals Dept. of E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del. and Hillard L. Smith, product 
manager of herbicide sales for the 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 


In his part of the program, Dr. 
Parker predicted an increased use of 
herbicides as a key to increased pro- 
duction of foodstuff with available 
land and farm labor. He told of re- 
search activities now being carried 
out by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and predicted that this re- 
search, plus that being done simul- 
taneously by industry, will result in 
better weed control throughout Amer- 
ican agriculture in a few years. 

Mr. Smith reviewed a number of 
herbicides and predicted an increase 
in the use of dinitro materials, par- 
ticularly in the field of pre-harvest 
sprays on legumes grown as seed 
crops and as post and pre-emergence 


weed control sprays in several crops. 


He declared that the herbicides 
2,4-D and 2,4,5-T have not yet 
reached their peak use and foresaw 
widespread use of the new propionics 
including silvex and dalapon for con- 
trol of weeds, woody plants and grass. 

Dr. Carlson stated that his com- 
pany’s main contributions to the 
herbicide field have been substituted 
urea products and ammonium sulfa- 
mate. He pointed in particular to the 
further mechanization of cotton that 
will be possible with the increased 
use of herbicides and economies to be 
expected by power companies as they 
expand programs of chemical control 
on their rights-of-way with herbi- 
cides. 

Dr. Sherwood pointed to chloro-IPC 
as a herbicide with an unsaturated 
market potential. It is a pre-emerg- 
ence herbicide that offers good con- 
trol of weeds in cotton, alfalfa, clo- 
vers and other crops, he said. Dr. 
Sherwood also reported much promise 
for grass control in broad leaf crops 
from two new classes of herbicides 
recently reported by Monsanto, d- 
chloro-N,N-diallylacetamide (CDAA) 
and d-chloro N,N - diethylacetamide 
(CDEA) representing one class, and 
2 - chloroallyldiethyldithiocarbamate 
(CDEC) representing the other. 


Dr. Sweet pointed out the tre- 
mendous potential for herbicidal 
use in vegetable crops, declaring 
that during the past few years, 
the use of chemical weed killers 
has been accepted more by growers 
of horticultural crops than by those 
of agronomic crops. 


“After five years, only about 14% 
of the total acreage of cotton has been 
treated with herbicides,” he said, but 
in vegetable crops, the increase has 
been as much as 90% within a year. 


Specifically, he indicated that be- 
tween 80% and 90% of onion acre- 
ages have come under chemical treat- 
ment for weed control in two years 
and that in the case of asparagus, 
some 75% of the total acreage has 
been treated in three years. 

“Here is the market for herbicides,” 
he told the group. “Just explain what 
herbicides will do in labor-saving in 
vegetable crops, and the selling prob- 
lem is solved,” he said. 

Horticultural crops, he said, are 
worth five to ten times the value of 
agronomic crops, and in the case of 
hoeing by hand vs. chemical spraying 
to control weeds, the advantage is at 
least ten-fold on the side of chemi- 
cals. Dr. Sweet concluded his talk 
by urging the industry to look to 
the vegetable crops for greater vol- 
ume and solid sales. 

Fred W. Hatch, Shell Chemical 
Corp., New York, NAC vice president, 
presided at the session at which the 
panel was held. 


Hypro Engineering 
Moves to New Building 


MINNEAPOLIS—Hypro Engineer- 
ing, Inc., manufacturer of roller and 
rubber impeller pumps in Minne- 
apolis, has moved its offices and as- 
sembly area into new quarters at 
700 39th Ave. N.E. The firm was 
formerly located at 404 N. Washing- 
ton Ave. 


The new building is constructed 
of masonry and faced in brick, oc- 
cupies 10,000 sq. ft. and provides space 
for private offices, a general office, 
engineering department and shop and 
engineering sections. Hypro Engi- 
neering designs and produces pumps 
which handle a variety of liquids from 
water to spray materials for farm, 
home and industrial use. 


(6, 
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For loading, unloading or stacking bu! 
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yac SOIL INSECTICIDE PANEL—Shown above are panel members who 


yssed the subject, “Farm Chemicals Workshop—Better Farming with 
fol Insecticides,” at the NAC Spring Meeting. From left to right, they 
are Dr. John H. Lilly, lowa State College; Fred C. Hatch, Shell Chemical 
Corp, Denver, NAC vice president who was in charge of the siaoik 
included the panel; Dr. George W. Decker, University of Lllinois, panel 
moderator; Dr. Charles C. Compton, Shell Chemical Corp., Denver, and 
Dr. 0. N. Allen, University of Wisconsin. 


NAC Panel Sees Bright Outlook 


Ahead for Soil Insecticides 


ST. LOUIS—A thorough discussion 
of soil insecticides was featured on 
the March 8 program of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Assn. 
here, when a four-man panel of ex- 
perts presented “Farm Chemicals 
Workshops — Better Farming with 
Soil Insecticides.” Moderator of the 
panel was Dr. George W. Decker, 
Illinois Natural History Survey en- 
tomologist, Urbana, Il. 

The other three panel members 
were Dr. John H. Lilly, professor of 
entomology, Iowa State College, 
Ames; Dr. Charles C. Compton, act- 
ing manager of product and sales de- 
velopment, Agricultural Chemicals 
Division, Shell Chemical Corp., Den- 
ver, and Dr. O. N. Allen, professor 
of bacteriology, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 

All speakers indicated that the use 
of soil insecticides is an increasing- 
ly important phase of agricultural 
pest control and that techniques are 
being developed to make practical 
the application of insecticides with 
fertilizers. 

Dr. Decker, in his introduction, 
said that every farmer in the world 
is competing with insects, but the 
average farmer probably has no idea 
what a big share of his work the in- 
sects destroy. 


“The least understood and most 
insidious of these pests, live below 
the surface and attack the roots 
of plants,” he said. “Average crop 
yields can be increased at least 
10% by the elimination of these 
soil-inhabiting pests.” 


Control of many soil-inhabiting in- 
sects has been successfully demon- 
strated, Dr. Decker observed, but he 
added that “we have only written 
the introduction to what should be 
one of the largest and best chapters 
a the history of economic entomol- 
gy. 

Dr. Lilly reported that in Iowa, 
4 number of insecticides have been 
tested and proved for the control of 
corn rootworm. These materials in- 
aldrin, heptachlor, dieldrin, 
: , endrin, chlordane and lindane, 
E said, and added that insecticide- 
sabre mixtures used as starter 
ertilizers have proved popular be- 
Cause of the low dosages used and 
— no extra work is required 
gs “A Spray applications made 
4 The inary farm sprayers appeal 
arvana and some early tests in- 
hey may give control for two 

“rs, the Iowa entomologist said. 


of soil insecticides in Iowa 
to unprecedented 
ae s, he reported. In 1951, a 
: a of ten acres was treated by 
nsecticide-fertilizer mixtures, This 
ved to 15,000 acres the next 
oo 00,000 acres by 1958 and in 
ty the total reached to 362,500 
_ Other methods of applying 
nsecticides were of the same 
4snitude, with the total acres 


Weated rising 
600,000 hs iene, rom 25 in 1951 to 


The figures for 1954, he explained, 


are further significant since they are 
in addition to the acreage planted 
with insecticide-treated seed. 

: “In my opinion, the use of soil 
insecticides is still in its infancy,” 
he said. “Just how far they will go 
is anyone’s guess.” 


“Crop-destroying insects that 
spend very little time in the soil 
can still be destroyed by insecti- 
cides applied directly to the soil 
instead of to the plants,” Dr. Comp- 
ton stated in his talk. “The result 
is better protection of many kinds 
of crops,” he said. 


Initial studies with the insecticides 
(in conventional formulations) indi- 
cate that wettable powders, dusts, 
emulsible concentrates and, in a few 
instances, oil solutions, gave good 
control of insects if the products are 
properly applied, he indicated. Mix- 
ing the insecticide with fertilizer has 
proved one of the most economical 
and popular ways of doing the job. 

The development of the new chem- 
ical products has been accompanied 
by a rapid development of new equip- 
ment for applying the insecticides. 
Among the new items are: a device 
attached to seeders that drill gran- 
ules into the soil along with the 
seeds, spraying equipment applying in 
bands along rows at the time of 
seeding, distributing equipment for 
ground application of granular for- 
mulations and the use of airplanes 
in distributing both liquid and granu- 
lar formulations on a broadcast basis, 
it was pointed out. 

The importance gained since World 
War II by various insecticides for 
their “high degree of efficiency in 
controlling soil insect populations” 
was cited by Dr. Allen. 


Studies in progress on Wisconsin 
soils, he reported, show that the 
vitally important populations of 
microorganisms in the soil are not 
affected by normal applications of 
certain insecticides. 


He stressed the relationship be- 
tween the new agricultural chemicals 
and the microbiological aspect of 
farming because the microorganisms 
are so important in supporting plant 
life. 

To give farmers continued benefits 
from recent advances in the develop- 
ment of new insecticides, Dr. Allen 
suggested a long term program of 
research on the relation between the 
chemicals and microflora in the soil. 
One of the chief needs is for standard 
test procedures. These should specify 
experimental layouts, the processing 
of treated samples for analysis, micro- 
biological indices, and criteria for 
evaluation, He also proposed coopera- 
tive projects between entomologists, 
soil scientists and microbiologists to 
obtain maximum profit from long 
term studies. 


HORTICULTURE SHORT COURSE 

ST. PAUL—The University of 
Minnesota’s 34th annual horticulture 
short course will be held on the St. 
Paul campus March 25-26. 
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A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The rotational circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Western states. 


Consignment Selling Berated 


Surprising sidelights are sometimes noted in 
the replies to questionnaires sent out to the trade. 
The recent Croplife query which asked pesticide 
leaders in effect, “How do things look for 1955?” 
brought not only answers to this question (as 
noted on page 1, March 7 Croplife) but also 
some additional comments which we think could 
well be chewed over further. 


The subject of consignment sales of 
agricultural chemicals was cited by one 
tradesman as being “one of the industry’s 
greatest problems.” His statement will 
‘probably strike a responsive note in the 
minds of many others in the trade who 
have experienced the ill effects of this 
practice. 

Since it is more or less common knowledge 
that consignment sales have much to do with 
what our respondent calls “demoralizing prices 
and low margins,” it seems fair to question why 
goods are sold on consignment in the first place. 
Is selling so tough that merchandise must be 
moved in this way? 

Of course it is not difficult to understand the 
ease with which the pesticide industry can fall 
into this type of business. By its very nature, 
the trade is dependent for prosperity upon many 
factors beyond control. The weather, the degree 
of insect infestations, the kind of crops being 
cultivated and rainfall in an area all add to the 
uncertainty. Then, too, there is always the possi- 
bility of a competitive product coming in to dis- 
place the ones in stock. 

Added up, these factors, plus others, tend 
to make dealers reluctant to stock up heavily 

. sO in order to move goods, shipments on a 
consignment basis appear to be the easiest way 
out. So, when temptation wins, business fre- 
quently loses. 

True, a certain amount of risk is involved 
in stocking up on insecticidal materials, but it 
is not the type of gamble that should be fatal 
if the season is slow. 

Insecticidal materials in stock are somewhat 
comparable to insurance against the likelihood 
of insect infestations. Yet, when one buys an 
insurance policy against fire, theft or other con- 
tingencies, he hardly expects the agent to give 
him a policy to be paid for only if some emergency 
arises. The two situations are quite parallel. 

Why, then, should consignment orders be 
taken? As our questionnaire commentary observes, 
they “contribute to low margins and to the in- 
stability of the industry.” And, to quote him 
further, he charges that it creates the kind of 
credit, extension of sales and inventories that can 
only cause difficulty and demoralize prices. It 
weakens not only the supplying formulator but 
also the so-called consignment customer who in 
turn extends his business operation beyond what 
his capital can sustain. 

Everyone knows that pressures are tremendous 
when it comes to moving insecticides in some 
parts of the country and it is understandable how 
one can easily succumb to the easier means of 
consignment selling. 

But it is not the way to build soundly, as many 
have found through sad experience. The pesticide 
industry will no doubt prosper more in the long 
run by passing up consignment business. It may 
be an untasty pill, but frequently, so are the end 
results of consigning merchandise. 


Solving Industry’s Problems 


Growth of the chemical industry and its ac- 
companying technology has brought about many 
desirable results, but has also presented the in- 
dustry with a special set of problems and responsi- 
bilities, William C, Foster, president of the Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Association, Inc., declared in 
a recent address. 


He pointed out that many of the present 
and future problems of humanity can and 


probably will be solved through chemical 
technology. Thus looking ahead, Mr. Foster 
brings up some of the problems that the in- 
dustry, including the makers of fertilizers, 
pesticides and other chemical products for 
agricultural use, will have to face directly 
or indirectly. 


One of the problems mentioned is that of how 
the new technology, entering so many phases of 
every day life, will affect human health. This 
phase is being studied by groups of competent 
scientists who hope to find what effect these new 
substances, after prolonged use, will have on 
human life. 


Another problem, one that has been mentioned 
here before, is that of finding men and women of 
sufficient training to manage these new tools of 
technology. Mr. Foster reminds that the chemical 
industry has grown fourfold since 1939—by 1975 
it may be 400% larger than it is today. “At the 
same time,” he says, “the number of technical 
graduates available to industry is shrinking, in- 
stead of growing. Today less than one-half of the 
high schools of the U.S. offer adequate preparatory 
courses for would-be chemists and chemical en- 


gineers. 


“We must reach the minds of young 
America and point out to them the chal- 
lenge and opportunity offered by industry to 
technically qualified people. We are making 
efforts in this direction. These efforts must 
be increasingly effective or we may well 
find ourselves a ‘have-not’ nation as far as 
technical manpower is concerned.” 


Still another problem is that of fundamental 
research, he declared. “Research not aimed at a 
specific goal such as a commercial product—but 
reseach seeking only to advance the knowledge 
of science. On this source material is built our 
applied research and our product and process 
development. Of necessity, most of the chemical 
industry’s annual research expenditure of ap- 
proximately $300 million is in applied research. 


“Some fundamental research is being 
done in industrial laboratories. Other in- 
dustry-endowed basic research is conducted 
in our colleges and universities. But we are 
still lagging badly behind other countries. 
As an example of this, consider that virtu- 
ally all our atomic developments stem from 
European roots. 


“The answer to this may be closer liaison 
among industry, science and educators—a better 
awareness of the over-all problem and a keener 
realization of each other’s requirements. With all 
three in the same harness, we should be able to 
get the field plowed—but we had better get started 
soon,” 


Fertilizers in 1955 


“The year 1954 has been one of adjustment, 
not only from a war to a peacetime economy, but 
it has seen a return to a highly competitive situ- 
ation as well. There is no reason why 1955 and 
future years should not see an expanding fer- 
tilizer industry on a healthier basis. The answer 
to this desirable situation is in our own hands. 
We are providing our customers with continually 
improved materials, thus enabling them to produce 
more and better food and fiber at very small added 
cost to them. We should make it generally well 
known that the price of fertilizer is now only 13% 
above the figure in 1935 in terms of plant food con- 
tent, as compared with an increase of 125% in the 
prices farmers pay for all commodities. This is 
a record of which we can be proud. However, the 
industry has a big selling job to do, both collec- 
tively and individually.”—Sidney H. Bierly, execu- 
tive secretary, California Fertilizer Assn., in an- 
nual report before CFA convention, Coronado, Cal. 


CROPLIFE is a _ controlled circulation 
journal mailed to those responsible for the 
production and distribution of fertilizer and 
other farm chemicals and to retail dealers 
of the agricultural chemical industry in the 
U.S. To those not on the controlled list, 
CROPLIFE is available at $5 for one year, 
$9 for two years ($8 a year outside the U.S. 
and possessions). Single copy price, 25¢. 
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Eo Hotel, Chicago, Thomas J. Clarke, | commercial farm was left untreated 
| Chairman. as a control. 
Nov. 2-8 — Annual Convention, Pa- All yield data was computed by Dr. 
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Editorial Excellence... 


Croplife is proud of the seasoned and experienced staff of business 
journalists assembled to plan and direct the publication of each issue of this 
weekly newspaper for the agricultural chemical industry. 


EDITOR 


Lawrence A. Lone, top editorial name in the 
farm chemical industry, is editor of Croplife 
with 20 years of editorial achievement behind 
him. He has had seven years of experience as 
editor of a monthly magazine in the agricultural 
chemical industry. With a combination of in- 
sight into and an understanding of the farm 
chemical industry and an extensive background 
of news work, Mr. Long oversees Croplife’s 
widespread reporting job which brings news to 
the industry while it is still news. His familiarity 
with the industry also is invaluable in the guid- 
ing of Croplife’s service program. 


114 East 40th Street 


PLUS FULL-TIME STAFF — Backing up these specialized editors is a 
staff of newsmen working in Washington, New York, Chicago, Kansas 
City and Minneapolis, supplemented by 100 correspondents in other key 
cities. Industry news is gathered, sifted and reported with accuracy bred 
of an 80-year publishing tradition in the business journal field. A modern 
network of teletype communication links all Croplife offices permitting 
last-minute news deadlines. Croplife’s own complete mechanical and 
printing plant completes the broad facilities necessary in the production 
of the weekly industry sewspaper. 


FOREIGN NEWS — George E. Swarbreck, Croplife foreign manager, 
is alert to overseas news developments of interest to the agricultural 
chemical industry and supervises this news coverage in addition to 
writing a weekly column, “World Report.” 


The point of all this, to an advertiser, is that Croplife 
offers a unique, timely advertising medium to reach the agri- 
cultural chemical industry. A seasoned staff of full-time 
experienced business journalists, plus the complete facilities 
of a modern publishing company, insures the production of a 


MANAGING EDITOR 


DonaLp N&TH, managing editor of Croplife, had 
five years of newspaper experience in the agri- 
cultural community before joining the staff of 
Miller Publishing Co. He has intimate first-hand 
knowledge of the growing importance of the use 
of fertilizers and agricultural chemicals in the 
management of efficient farming operations. For 
more than a year and a half he was in charge 
of the extensive research on the agricultural 
chemical industry undertaken by Croplife in 
preparation for its launching and he now is 
responsible for the day-to-day editorial opera- 
tions of the weekly newspaper. 


WASHINGTON NEWS — Through weekly coverage of the nation’s 
capital, Croplife keeps its readers up to date on events in this vital news 
center. Croplife’s Washington correspondent is John Cipperly, a veteran 
capital newsman who interprets the Washington scene in terms of its 
short and long range impact on the industry. In looking behind the govern- 
ment news releases and the surface actions of agencies, Croplife reports 
on trends and significant behind-the-scenes activities. 


RETAIL DEALER FEATURES— One of Croplife’s principal editorial 
functions is to gather, sift and publish news and feature articles designed 
to make better merchants out of retail dealers of farm chemicals. Under 
the direction of Emmet J. Hoffman, merchandising editor, material specifi- 
cally slanted toward the dealer is prepared by a staff that knows the 
dealer’s language. Croplife is the first business paper to give this spe- 
cialized editorial attention to retail dealers of agricultural chemicals. 


The only weekly newspaper 


top-quality publication devoted to service to the industry for the 


weekly. 


WRITE — WIRE — PHONE our nearest office for a 
complete analysis of Croplife’s important role in your ad- 


vertising program. 


Agricultural Chemical 
Industry 


Croplif 


..- for richer, fields 


published by The Miller Publishing Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
2272 Board of Trade Bldg. 
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